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Misrer Ricuaay Dovpicomss is a portly gentleman of some fifty years experience amongst the 
flats and sharps of this chromatic world. He is a bachelor, « free from all incumbrances, and pes- 
sessed of a genteel independency,” as the old gentlemen say when they advertise for wives. A 
phrenologist might express surprise at the extraordinary development of the organs of time and 
tune, in the bumpital region of Mr. Doddicombe’s caput, were he unacquainted with the gentleman’s 
devotion tu the musical science—but the slightest intimacy would convince the scullogist that the 
organs in question ought to form the chiefest portion of Mr. D.’s cran'um—positive mountains 
amongst the ant hills thrown up by the other propensities affecting his brain pan—to be in corres- 
ponding value to the super-eminent affection displayed in his love towards “a concord of sweet 
sounds,” 

When Richard “ was a little chubby boy,” he one day strolled far from his father’s residence, ear- 
led by sounds emanating from a cracked clarinet played upon by a broken-winded Scotchman, who was 
blind of one eye, and remarkably well dimpled with varioloid. The grunts of this Caledonian’s 
bagpipe found a ready vibration in the chords of Dickey’s heart-strings ; he felt the influence of mu- 
aic on his soul, and determined to devote his future life tu the study of the gentle science. Return- 
ing home, he stole a sixpence from his father’s till, and bought the best imitation of the blind man’s 
clarinet procurable in the neighborhood—a long wooden whistle, with four holes—on which he pere 
eeveringly practised till something like the ghost of a tune rewarded his laborious exertions. In the 
very outset of his musical career, he drove a maiden aunt from the home of his ancestors by the 
vile equeakings that he daily made; she took offence at his mother’s encouragement of her child’s 
Suhye and dying shortly afterwards, left her fortune to a toad-eating nephew—a maker of ladies’ 

ahoes, This affair proved but “a prologue to a most dreadful tragedy to come.” 

Years rolled on ; Dickey obtained a flute, and puffed the beauties of Yankee Doodle and Robia 
Adair, and perpetrated other easy lessons in two sharpe without making more than « doven ft mie 
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takes. When he entered his teens, he obtained a violin, and scraped an acquaintance with a band 
of juvenile fiddlers, who harmoniously passed their evenings in discordant squcakings, and killed 
time pleasantly, although they did not know how to beat it. 

Dickey Doddicombe soon longed fer stronger food; “ rubbing the hair of the horse against the 
bowels of the cat” was too quiet an exercise for the musical fury raging in his breast. The per- 
formances of a canal boatman, who blowed “Southern breezes” and “Loud roared the dreadful 
thunder” on an old revolutionary trumpet, determined Dickey to go his death on brazen tubes, and 
a small curly instrument was obtained from a charcoal man, who gladly received a hon of liquor in 
exchange. Dickey soon drove his parents to the verge of madness by the violence of his tootle- 
tooing; arguments were used in vain; in.spite of the excess of his angry mother’s tattle, the head- 
strong boy continued to tootle. Old Doddicombe was a quiet man, and his nervous system fell be- 
fore the daily blowing-up of his wife and the constant blowing-out of his son. He took to liquor; 
he was in a measure compelled to go to the tavern for a little peace, because he was not allowed a 
bar’s rest at home. His trade fell off, and this circumstance broke the old gentleman’s heart; so, 
when his business \.ent to the devil, he died directly—for he was a plain unsophisticated tradesman, 
wishing only to follow his business, without any flourish of trumpets. 

Dickey followed his father’s body to the grave with an aching heart, fur he knew his deficiency, 
and lamented, as he walked in the funereal throng, that he was unable to play the Dead March in 
Saul upon the horn, as a fitting tribute to the melancholy occasion. 

The musical mania raged with additional violence in Dickey’s bosom as he became intimate with 
the science, and was able to relieve the monotony of his solitary solos by bearing a part in the mu- 
sical meetings of his neighbors. His education had been sadly neglected for the attainment of this 
one great end. What was Greek in comparison to the gamut! syntax to a sinfonia? philosophy 
to a fugue movement ? Seneca’s wisdom to a sonata’s workings? or the history of Rome to the ex- 
ecution of a rondo? Nothing. The seven notes were his seven sciences of heavenly construction 
the diatonic scale formed his Jacob’s ladder for heavenly visitation—and the stave was a five-barred 
gate that locked Elysium ; flats, sharps, and naturals, were his every-day acquaintances, and he 
slurred them over, or held on to them, according to their respective value in the scale of his enjoy- 
ment. 

Mrs. Doddicombe had a desire to be called grandma; she suggested to Dickey that the name of 
Doddicombe ought to be perpetuated, and hinted at the propriety of wedlock. He confessed that he 
had no objection to a matrimonial duett, and the anxious parent undertook to sv!oct his partner — 
Dickey was invited to a musical soirée at the house of Miss Diana Dulcet, w!.o was barely twenty- 
five years of age, with a handsome fortune in her own right. But Dickey affronted her at their first 
meeting ; the young lady was proud of her performance on the piano-forte, and loved to show off 
her skill in the presence of her friends. Dickey wished to exhibit his musical knowledge also, and, 
annoyed at the lady’s perseverance, rudely told her that she had better leave off, for she was only 
exposing her ignorance—taking his horn from his pocket, he blew a blast so long and loud and 
dread, that the ladies ran shrieking from the room. Dickey only ceased from his solo at the press- 
ing importunity of the footman, who gave hii his hat and pointed to the door. 

Dickey went in for fortissimo passages; as the Hoosier said on a similar occasion, “ he guessed he 
war'’nt up to their figger in the skientifics, but he’d swaller his shadder if he couldn’t beat ’em on 
the loud.” As Dickey progressed in his music, the trumpet and the bugle became favorite instru- 
ments ; and a rattle on the double drum gave a relish to the day’s amusement. Then, like Eve, he 
was seduced by a serpent, and giowled most horrible music on the bassvon in perfect ecstacy. His 
mother “ never could abide” the serpent; its Freischutzian tones were unearthly in the old lady’s 
ears, and seemed to fret her bowels into fiddle strings, and positively turn her inside out, as the old 
lady declared just before her death, which occurrence was doubtless hastened by the violence of her 
snakephobia. 

If my readers have ever seen Signor de Big-knees, or Big-nose, I forget which is the proper pro- 
nunciation of his name, in the character of a director of an orchestra, dressed in a long morning 
gown, with a cap on his head, made of music paper, with the air of « All round my hat” written on 
it, he can form some idea of the musical fervor which affected my poor friend Doddicombe, as he 
turned the gentle summer of his life, and fell into its autumn path. He quarrelled with his best 
friend because he pleasantly denominated a valve trumpet a sort of a young trombone. He fought 
a duel with a parson, for defending the use of consecutive sevenths. He was taken to jail for jump- 
ing from the boxes of a theatre into the orchestra, and assaulting a drummer who was marring the 
effect of an overture by his injudicious thumpings. In his serenades, he was peculiarly unfortunate ; 
once, he was taken up by the watchman for refusing to account for the possession of a huge bass 
viol, which he was hauling to the place of his devoirs. Another time, on a summer’s midnight, he 
placed himself under the window of an old German, who, unable to sleep from the visitation of count- 
less hosts of midnight vermin, had risen from his bed to indulge in vengeful slaughter. At that mo- 
ment, Dickey tuned his bassoon, and growled forth “ Still so gently o’er me stealing ;’’ the German 
thought the appositeness of the tune a premeditated insult ; the window was quietly opened, and a 
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bucket of foul water and half a dozen flower pots were thrown upon the head of the innocent sere- 
nader. 

Dickey wears a likeness of Paganini round his neck, supported by a single string of catgut—the 
string on which the incomparable maestro played his solo before the emperor of Germany. Poor 
Doddicombe has been lately prosecuted for slander ; he whispered, with a serious face, the important 
fact that John Smith had better stay at home and study, for he had a faulty method of fingering! 
The whisperee repeated the observation to a third person, with a slight difference, and by next day, 
John Smith was denounced as a pickpocket, on the authority of Mister Richard Doddicombe. 

Dickey’s devotion to harmony has sadly reduced his means of life; he has sold his houses to buy 
horns, and his fields to pay for fiddles ; his bank notes have been turned into music paper, and sub- 
stantial wealth has vanished in thin air and empty sound. He has been turned out of endless lodg- 
ings for midnight practisings—and committed to countless watch-houses and jails as a nuisance and 
a noisy disturber of the peace—but the love of music cannot be quenched within him, for each suc- 
ceeding opposition serves but to tighten his strings and produce severer tones. 

Dickey felt that he was descending the hill, with grim poverty staring him in his face, which now 
began to assume somewhat of the sere and yellow leaf. He looked around for the means of deliver- 
ance, and cast his eyes upon the peison and purse of an elderly spinster, Miss Timkins, who had 
gtaciously bestowed her praises upon the performances of our hero. He popped the question, and 
was accepted ; the day was fixed—and, as if to crown the glorious event, Dickey was offered a very 
profitable engagement at a series of morning concerts, about to be given by several eminent profes- 
sors, under the most fashionable auspices. On the night preceding the day appointed for his mar- 
riage, Doddicombe passed the evening with his beloved, and, after two innocent glasses of weak gin 
and water, returned home to his garret, to dream of future wealth and happiness. But the piece of 
music wherein he most expected to shine at the first concert of the season, met his eye; he resolved 
to go over it once before he went to bed—the trombone was seized, and the music executed to the 
performer’s entire delight. Again and again, the piece was repeated—the hours flew rapidly away— 
the lodgers swore at the infernal noise that prohibited all sleep—and the landlord cursed the musi- 
cianer who paid his rent in such uncurrent notes. The clock had travelled far into the “ wee sma’ 
hours ayont the twal’,” when the landlord, a pains-taking tailor, who plied a weary needle for six- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four—and his consumptive wife, worn out for want of rest by the con- 
tinuous tromboning of our Dickey—and a squalling infant, half delirious from its loss of sleep— 
burst into Doddicombe’s room, and found him straining eyes and lungs over the Hailstone Chorus. 
Explanations were useless; he ordered the intruders to quit his room; the tailor waxed valorous, 
backed by the remonstrances of the other lodgers who had gathered round the scene of action—par- 
ticularly a sour old lady who dwelt in the third floor back, and seemed to have a spite against poor 
Dickey because he was going to be married. 

“ For ’evvin’s sake, Mister Doddicombe, give over trumpetising at this ’ere our. My other lodg- 
ers is raving. The back garret is swearing awful, and the parlors has broke the bell ropes. My 
blessed babby is screaming like a dear little toad in convulsions, and the methodisses opposite are a 
pouring out all sorts o’ brimstone curses on us. You know you driv’ away my first floor, and the 
third floor back says that it was you as killed the second floor front—the nervous old lady as died 
last week for want o’ sleep. Do leave your blowing ; there’s a dead baker now in the next house, 
and how would you like, if you was stiff and silent, to be disturbed jest afore your berring by them 
blowed horns.” 

Dickey insisted upen his right to play when and where he pleased ; the tailor gave him warning 
to quit; Dickey called him a ninth part of humanity, and played in derision the air of “Go to the 
devil and shake yourself.” The old maid opened the street door, and let in the watchman—Dickey 
knocked him down with his trombone, and was eventually dragged to the watch-house by the united 
force of fifteen watchmen, the tailor, the tailor’s wife, and the old maid. The officer of the watch, 
infuriated at Dickey’s repeated offences, locked him up for the balance of the night. In the morn- 
ing, he was fined for the assault, and in default of payment, for Dickey was bare of the needful, 
committed tu jail for a month. 

The marriage was of course broken off. His intended declined a connection with a jail bird ; and 
the concerts took place without Dickey’s assistance. The poor fellow is now suffering the pangs of 
poverty and misery ; he occasionally earns a few dollars by his musical abilities; but his deficiency 
in the scientific principles of the art prevents him from holding a lucrative or respectable situation. 
He has run through a whole gamut of garrets in his residential career, and though living in alt, de- 
clares that he never expected to descend so low in the scale of human existence. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIN LEGEND. 


BY JAMES F. OTIS. 


There is 2 summit of the White Hills in New which the native Indians deemed it sacrilege to.aseend, 
and before whom it would be death for any one of His people to in- 


eS eS ene, abitte, 


On, red man, on! to where yon pines ; Its zaging waters dash! yet on 
Their giant forms uprear! To where the sheltering cave, 

On! to the airy mountain height ! On yonder mountain’s summit opes 
What! quakes thy heart with fear ? A home, while tempests rave ! 

Thou—whose bright eye hath looked on death, | Haste thither, then! yet even now, 
Whose proud lip curled in scorn, The glorious sun once more 

While, ’midst thy pale-faced fees, in chains Is fringing that dark cloud with gold ! 
And mockery, thou wast borne ! Almost the storm is o’er! 


In mockery thou wast borne! and yet Almost the storm is o’er—and see 
Thy firm heart beat as free Where, in the distant east, 

As when, upon thy native hills, The rainbow flings its changing arch ;— 
It throbbed with liberty ! And now, the rain hath ceased! 

And now thine eye is powerless, Yet thy fierce eye regards it not, 
Thine arm is as the dead ; Unmindful is thine ear. 

Thy face, on yonder summit fixed, What chains thee, red man! to that spet? 
Is blanched, as if with dread ! Say! wherefore dost thou fear? 


"Tis blanched, as if with dread! oh say Wherefore do I fear? ask’st thou !— 
Can that heart ever fail ? On yonder frowning height 

Tt feared not man, and shali it faint, Is throned the Spirit, before whom 
When Fancy’s doubts assail ? The red man veils bis sight ! 

On, red man, on! our way lies on, And ne’er upon that sacred rock 
Where yonder craggy height May I presume to stand ! 

Hangs o’er the torrents rocky bed, For, stranger! Heaven's avenging bolts 
Dark as the womb of night! Are wielded by His hand ! 


Durk as the womb of night, and deep, They’re wielded by His hand! he sits 
‘Ana rapid is its tide ; In lofty grandeur where 

And down its rushing bosom’s sweep The thunder-clouds like chariots roll, 
The slimy adders glide. And swift-winged lightmings glare : 

‘And only when the tightnitg’s flash i And woe befal the heart and hand 
Darts o’er that dismal stream, Which that dread presence brave ! 

Shines there upon its cheerless breast, No, stranger, no! tempt not His wrath ! 
‘One solitary gleam ! That lake were else thy grave ! 


; ! ‘aye, See That lake were sure thy grave, if thou 
ee ee clowd ! Should’st madly dare His power! 
And hark ! how echoes through the rocks Then turn, nor prove the might of Him 

The thunder pealing loud ! Whose frowns around us lower !— 
Mark, how upon that dreary lake Turn, red man, if you will! my course 
Reflects the meteor flash, Is o’er yon craggy height ; 
While, swollen with sudden torrents now, There, where the lake rolls sullenly, 
Its raging waters dash ! Dark as the womb of night! 
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SKETCHES FROM 


THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD IMONSIDES OFF A LEE SHORE.” 


Your glorious standard /aunch again 
Senlnaieeteretem . 


THE THREE BATTLES. 
Piast.—Serortrve a Crvise, on tax Carrurt or rat Guerniree. 


“ Fire! in the main-top, 
Fire! in the bow, 
Fire! on the 
Fire! down below.” 


Oncz more in motion upon her favorite element—i. e. salt water—and under the command of her 
former commander, the gallant Hull—Old Ironsides, on the second of August, 1912, bade good night 
te the high lands of Massachusetts bay, and proceeded on a cruize. Hugging the land of her birth, 
she stood to the northward until the Bay of Fundy spread out its ample bosom to receive her; but 
finding nothing there to cope with, she stood boldly out to the eastward, and waved her striped buat- 
ing along the shores of the isle of Sables, and before the mout't of the St. Lawrence. Having burnt 
two insignificant prizes there, she continued on her course, and on the morning of the 15th, made 
five sail, one of which was a sloop of war. 

“ Crack on sail, sir,” said captain Hull to the first lieutenant, as he stood on the windward horse- 
block, scanning the stranger with his glass. 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” replied the gallant Morris, and soon the old ship spread out her fair-weather sails 
to the favorable wind, and bowled along in chase. 

“ She has set one of her prizes on fire!” said captain Hull, stamping his foot on the horseblock. 

“ Then she will have the less prize money, and be d———d to her!” said the old signal quarter 
eR ee ee ne eae en et eee 

8 cruizer. 

“T say, Jack,” said a tall Marbleheader, as he leaned over the head rail, “that fellow would make 
a good whaleman, if you could only get his lubberly topmasts fidded, and tip his old iron overboard. 
A lick of coal tar wouldn’t hurt his bends, and a bright streak might add a little to his appearance 
om a Sunday morning !” 

“ Silence, forward !” thundered the first lieutenant. “ Master's mate of the forecastle, this is a 
ship of war, sir.” 

“ Down with you, forward !” said the master’s mate, jumping down as though he had put his foot 
in a bucket of hot water. «Lie close, you landlubbers, this is no whaleman !” 

“ Old Switehell is at it again!”’* whispered one of the quarter masters to his neighbor. “I won- 
der why he don’t swallow a breaker of molasses, and then hoist im water at his leisure ; that infer- 
nal steward of his has kept his teaspoon agoing since seven bells, and burn me, if it hasn’t pot me 
in mind of splicing the mainbrace with a real nor’-wester !”” 

_“I say, John Wilson, let me kiss your monkey, you close-fisted son of a catgut scraper !” said the 


* Captain Hull was at this time a robust man, in full health, and having made a pretty severe at- 
taek upon salt codfish the day previous, he drank a great quantity of molessee and water during the 
day. The sailors, ever ready to netiee the most minute peculiarities in their superiors, immediately 
— him “ Old Switchell,” and by this name he is known to the old men of war’s men, to this 
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captain of the head, to an old tar who generally kept a wee drop in his locker, for sore eyes and the 
rheumatiz, as he often termed it. 

“ You be blasted !” replied the indignant Mr. Wilson. “Kiss the purser’s bull,* if you like, or 
take a pull at the halliards with Old Switchell—molasses and water is good enough for a gentleman’s 
son!” And a smothered laugh and a fresh plug of pig-tail ended the colloquy. The next moment 
a round shot cut the captain of the head in two, and produced from the aforesaid Mr. Wilson the 
piteous exclamation of— 

“ Hello! No. 1 has stopped his mess! My eyes! that was a close shave !” 

The body was immediately hove into the sea, and a bucket or two of water washed all traces of 
the unfortunate captain of the head from the upper world. 

The sloop of war being to windward, the Constitution changed her course, and overhauled an 
English merchantman, already a prize to an American privateer. A brig was next chased to leeward, 
which proved to be an American with a prize crew on board. She was recaptured, and sent in. The 
remainder of the vessels escaped. Having run up as far as his insttuctions permitted him, captain 
Hull came about, and proceeded to the southward ; and on the 19th, at two, P. M. the cry of « Sail 
O!” roused the officers from the mess table, and assembled all hands on the spar deck. The sail 
was soon dimly seen to leeward, bearing E. 8. E., but her character could not be discovered. The 
Constitution immediately made sail in chase, and at six bells the stranger was ascertained to be a 
ship. In a short half hour, her rows of teeth were discovered, and no doubt was entertained of her 
being an enemy’s frigate. ‘The Constitution still kept on her course until she was within a league 
of the frigate to leeward, when she began to shorten sail. ‘The enemy had now laid his maintopsail 
aback, and appeared to be waiting for the frigate to come down, with every thing ready to engage. 
Perceiving that there was a chance for a fight at last, upon something like even terms, captain Hull 
proceeded to make his prepazations with the greatest coolness and deliberation. ‘The Constitution, 
therefore, furled her light sails, double-reefed her topsails, hauled up the courses, sent down her royal 
yards, and prepared her decks for action. At the first tap of the drum, the crew came pouring up 
to muster, and ere the drummers had beaten the call, they stood in silence at their guns. At five, 
P. M., the chase hoisted three English ensigns, and opened her fire at long shot, waring several 
times to rake and to avoid a raking in return. The Constitution still came down in death-like si- 
fence, yawing occasionally, to baulk the English commander in his ra/ish intentions, and heaving 
ahead like her inimitable self alone. At six, the enemy, who seemed to be a very gentlemanly fel- 
low, bore up, and ran off under his three topsails and jib, with the wind on bis quarter, which in 
plain English meant, as one of the captains of the guns whispered to the first spunger—« Come 
alongside as quick as you please, and take it yard-arm and yard-arm, and be d———d to you!” 

Ata little after six, the bows of Old Ironsides began to double on the quarter of the English ship, 
and as she came full upon her, at pistol shot distance, captain Hull, who had stood, trampet in hand, 
upon the horseblock, waiting for the favorable moment, sprang upon deck and gave the long expect- 
ed order—* Fire ! !” 

At the word, the entire broadside went off as one gun, and careened the Constitution to her bear- 
ings. It was a broadside of destruction—its shot pierced the enemy through and through, and car- 
ried away his mizzenmast, while captain Hull roared through his trampet— 

«“ Well done, my lads, you have made a brig of her !” 

« You have carried away a streak of copper, sir,” said an old tar, pointing to an enormous rent in 
the captain’s nankin tights with one hand, and touching his hat with the other. 

“Ha!” said Hull, examining his damaged unmentionables, “’tis true the stuff has given way, but 
never mind, burnt powder will soon color every thing. Give them another royal salute, my boys.” 

For thirty minutes, one incessant roar of artillery filled the ears of the combattants. A vast field 
of white smoke spread upon the face of the waters to leeward, and the hollow waves echoed mourn- 
fully to the thunder speaking gun. 

The frigate now passed slowly ahead, keeping up an unmitigated fire, and luffed short around the 
Englishman’s bows, to prevent being raked, In performing this manceuvre, the ship shot into the 
wind, got sternway upon her, and backed on to her antagonist. The cabin of the Constitution now 
caught fire from the close explosion of the forward guns of the enemy. The exertions of lieutenant 
B. V. Hoffman, who commanded that division, however, soon restored order, and the gun of the 
enemy that had caused the injury and threatened to do still greater damage was disabled and silen- 
ced. As the vessels touched, the sound of bugles and the cry of, “ First division of boarders, away!” 
issued from the smoke that covered each vessel, and the heavy cannon had an opportunity to cool 
awhile, 

The English mustered at the bows, while the Americans assembled at the taffrail. ‘The musketry 
now was dreadful. Lieutenant Morris was shot through the body, but maintained his post ; the bul- 
let having fortunately missed his vitals. Sailing master Almy was wounded in the shoulder ; and 
lieutenant Bush, the marine officer, having received a bullet in the head, fell upon his face and died 
with the cry of encouragement upon his lips. The English suffered the most, however, by the fire, 


* The purser’s bull is the grog barrel. 
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It being found impossible for either party to board in the presence of such a fire, and during the 
continuance of the heavy sea, the sails were filled. As the frigate shot ahead, the foremast of the 
enemy fell by the board. 

“ Huzza !” said captain Hall, “ we have made a sloop of her, my boys !” 

At this moment, down came the mainmast of the Guerriere with a tremendous crash, and she lay 
a helpless wreck, wallowing in the trough of the encrimsoned sea. A cock that had been knocked 
out of his coop by a shot, now flewinto the mizzen rigging, and crowed like a bantam on his dung- 
hill. It was the cry of victory, and was followed by three loud huzzas from the Constitution’s crew. 

The conqueror now ran off a short distance, secured her masts, rove new 1igging, and wiped her 
bloody decks. At seven, she wore round, and took a favorable position for raking. The enemy, 
having had sufficient amusement for one afternoon, lowered a jack that had been kept flying on the 
stump of the mizzenmast, and Old Ironsides’ victory was complete. 

An officer was now sent on board the prize, who returned immediately and reported her to be His 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Guerriere, of thirty-eight guns, captain Dacres. The Constitution, having 
put a prize-master and crew on board, hovered around her during the night. The next morning, the 
prize officer having declared the Guerriere to be in a sinking condition, the prisoners were removed 
and the prize crew recalled. At three, P. M., captain Hull ordered the wreck of the beautiful frigate 
to be set on fire, and in a quarter of an hour, a bright flash lit up the heavens—an awful roar rang 
along the billows—a mighty cloud of impenetrable smoke slowly moved along the ocean, and when 
the evening sun looked down upon the clear waters, nothing was to be seen of the noble cruizer but 
black and bubbling fragments dancing upon their waves. 

The Constitution, having her decks lumbered with wounded prisoners, shaped her course for the 
southward ; and on the 30th of August, stood up Boston harbor, with the cross of England trailing 
berfeath the stars and the stripes, and anchored off Long wharf amid the ringing of bells, the firing 
of cannon, and the wild huzzas of assembled thousands. 

Such was the battle that told to the astonished world that the lion was no longer the master of 
the ocean. The whole nation was electrified at the result—the old doubters doubted no longer— 
tories hung their heads in shame, and a generous people arose like one man to do honor to the brave 
of their native land. - Captain Hall and his officers were feasted and toasted—services of plate, and 
freedoms of cities in gold boxes, were showered upon the captors from all quarters—the name of Old 
Tronsides became the watchword of the nation, and a passport to every society ; and while the brave 
tars, from the lofty yards, raised the loud huzza in honor of the victorious Hull, they forgot not to 
add another to the memory of the absent and wounded Morris. 


THE FAIR SHAKER. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, 


Maid! those bright eyes my hrart impressing, 
Fill my breast with thoughts distressing. 


Wauenre was thy heart, thou dark-eyed maid— 
Was it not roaming far away, 

When to the crowd thy glances strayed, 

Among the gaudy and the gay? 


Was it not then thy bosom burned 
For that great world of glare and show, 
From which thy youthful steps had turned, 
The sweets of inward peace to know! 


Thy simple dress, thy look demure, 
But illy hide the thoughts within, 

Which thro’ a mind serene and pure 
Long other joys than these to win. - 





Thou art with those that round thee throng, 
With them in dance, with them in prayer , 
But o’er thee comes a feeling strong, 
That tells thy heart no longer there. 


Why should’st thou shade thy sunny eye— 
Why should’st thou hide thy raven hair— 

When other scenes before thee lie, 

Which such as thou were formed to share ? 


O throw aside thy garb again, 

And light with smiles thy saddened face ; 
Pure as thou art, so pure remain, 

But find a fitter, cheerier place. 
Lebanon Springs, August, 1838. 
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THE INFERNAL BOX. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


(Continued from page 134.) 


TRIP TO RENNES. 
Tus letter which made Hypolite Royer Collard so happy, was in tenor as follows: 


Sia—It is very bad in me to have read your letter, and worse indeed to answer it. In fact, I con- 
duded not to write to you, and to give your letter to my mother. But I thought this might have a 
pad result, and upon reflection, I preferred sending you this letter, to beg of you not to write to me 
again. You say you love me, sir, yet you have never spoken to me, and cannot know whether | 
am one to be loved. Can it bo true that one may fall in love at first sight, as my cousin tells me, 
who calls it “ a stroke of lightning?” Ny mother’s servant, old Marion, who once lived three years 
in Paris, where she was a mantuamaker, has often told me of a young man, who lost his senses the 
first time he saw her. But I never believed that. I also know, sir,—because I have heard it men- 
tioned since my return to Rennes,—that you are a man of talent, and already celebrated. When 
they said that before me, I could not help blushing, and nevertheless, I confess, it gave me pleasure. 
It is very wrong for me to write you in this way, for I was going to reproach you, and yet I know 
not why I had not the courage to do it. That which you have written me, has upset all my ideas, 
and I have since felt an uneasiness for which I cannot account, for I am not sick. I have told every 
thing to Marion, who ought to know u great deal, for she is very old, and she says that it is love. I 
am sure it is not, and the only reason that I write to you is because Marion thought it better to do 
so. She said that I could do no better, because you would be sure to find out where I was, and if 
you loved me truly, as you say, you would be a much better match for me than our neighbors, who 
are all country gentlemen, who talk of nothing but hunting and horses, which is very wearisome to 
a young lady. It is Marion who says this, and she ought to know better than I do. If then you 
wish to see me again, you have only to come and pass the winter at Rennes, where I am going to 
appear for the first time, for I have just come out of the convent. 

I have the honor to be your humble servant, 
pum Euise pe Cresieny, at the Chateau of Villensa. 


This letter appeared to Royer Collard the very sublime of stupidity. He perused it ten times 
with scrupulous attention ; he gravely weighed every syllable, and attached less importance to what 
she actually said, than what she meant to say. Beneath the awkward phraseology of a school-girl, 
he thought he perceived a germ of corruption, which he promised himself ere long to fructify— 
There, where another man would have seen nothing but a desperate barrenness of mind, he disco- 
vered a soil, virgin as yet, but where pleasure would ere long reap a glorious harvest. 

Elise Clebigny, thought the libertine, has a soul which knows not its own powers. Where could 
she find expressions to develope the mysteries of her heart, which as yet are as unknown to hervelf 
as to others? The convent has transformed this woman of powerful mind, and formed for pleasure, 
into a fair statue. But let Pygmalion come, the statue will breathe—little by little—this delicious 
snow shall melt beneath a kiss! Those hands, accustomed to count devoutly the beads of the rosa- 
ry, will tremble with delight at the touch of another hand. That voice, which thus far has only re- 
peated, morning and evening, the prayers of the Missal, will murmur low words, all confused and 
mingled with ardent sighs ; desire will smooth those rosy lips ; and that superb eye, now calm and 
clear as the blue of heaven, which it seems to reflect, will shoot forth the humid ray of pleasure. 

Perhaps the libertine was right. If the letter of Elise de Clebigny betrayed in its expressions an 
incredible ignorance of customs and things, yet was it no less the proof of a certain boldness of will. 
In this letter there was innocence, but no modesty. With a marvellous sagacity, peculiar to free 
livers, Royer Collard perceived immediately that the simplicity of Elise de Clebigny was not that of 
virtue, but of vice. Vice hath its simplicity, so long as it remains imexpetienced. Royer Collard, 
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who always undertook what he termed an affair of business, with all the coolness of a speculator, 
satisfactorily explained to himself the cause of sach precocious evil, by referring to the combined in- 
fluence of the cousin with her “ strokes of lightning,” and the chambermaid, who had been three 
years in a milliner’s shop. 

I have already told you that Elise de Clebigny was an admirable creature. “It would be agree 
able,” thought the libertine, “ to fashion such a mind, to be its first master, and to receive its firs 
sighs. The lot is cast—I go to Rennes—to-morrow night, I pass the Rubicon.” By the Rubicon, 
Royer Collard meant the diligence of Lafitte and Caillard. 

That evening he appeared in the Infernal Box. 

“ You perceive,” said he, after having read the letter of Elise, “ that my affairs are in a good 
train !” 

« And you purpose to go to Rennes?” inquired Romieu. 

“T shall go to Rennes !” 

“T’ faith ! the litile girl is worth the trouble—and if he does not go, I will go!” cried the viscount. 

“ Stop, if you please—this affair belongs to me only !” 

Three days after receiving the letter of Elise, Royer Collard was at Rennes, But in vain he went 
from saloon to saloon, he could never meet with Mademoiselle de Clebigny. All those of whom he 
inquired whether they knew Madame de Clebigny, or the Chateau of Villensa, replied that they had 
never heard tell either of one or the other. Strange suspicions began to perplex the libertine, If 
his vanity spake aloud to him, saying that he, Royer Collard, could not have been the sport of a 
young girl, his conscience immediately replied thus to his vanity‘ Hypolite Royer Collard has 
gained nought but the expense of the trip.” 

One evening, at a ball, Royer Collard was sadly seated in the most obseure corner of the room 
His countenance was overcast. ‘That evening, the libertine had not the victorious and proud air 
which was habitual to him. He spoke almost in a low voice, and with a tone of modesty altogether 
unusual, so that they said—* What ails the doctor to-night? Has he lost at écarté? Has he, by 
any impossibility, met with a cruel fair one '—or is he engaged in the investigation of some new 
theory in medicine? No, indeed—he has won a hundred louis from the prefect, and driven to bay, 
they say, the virtue of Madame de Clery—the virtue which they pretended was impregnable—his 
last medical treatment has had astenishing effects. Happy dandy, and still more happy doctor! He 
destroys without 1:emorse the honor of married men, and cures all the siek !” 

«“ What is the matter, then ?” 

“ Really, I don’t know !” 

But Royer Collard paid no attention to the conversation going on around him. He thought but 
little of the prefect, for whom he cared but little, nor of the virtue of Madame de Clery, nor of the 
health of his paticuts, who, however, were none the worse for it. The libertine was thinking of Ro- 
mieu and the Infernal Box. He diseerned in the horizon a storm approaching, which threatened te 
overwhelm him with a deluge of sarcastic wit. 

“ Parbleu !” exclaimed he, “ I have been fooled, like a mere scholar! At home it would not have 
been so bad—but a hundred leagues for this! If Romieu should hear of this I am a dead man— 
nothing to do but turn hermit!” 

As he spoke thus, he heard pronounced near him the name of Madame de Clebigny. He turned 
about quickly. 

“ Sir,” said a man of advaneed age, to another man superbly dressed in a suit of black, no less 
grave than his countenance—* Sir, Madame de Clebigny requests me to present her compliments— 
she ventures to hope thut you will passa few months of the summer at the Chateau of Villensa.” 

“ Sir,” replied the black dress, “I am grateful for the invitation of Madame de Clebigny, and if 
the important interests with which I am charged permit, I shall avail myself of her kind offer.” 

Royer Collard arose. “Gentlemen,” said he, approaching them, “I beg pardon for interrupting 
you, but you have just been speaking of Madame de Clebigny, and I am extremely anxious to know 
what causes have deprived us of the pleasure of seeing her this winter at Rennes.” 

“ What, sir! do you not know that she has lost her aunt, the Canoness ?” replied the black dress 
“T am the more chagrined, because her daughter, who is related to me through the Montgiberts, but 
for this melancholy occurrence, would have made her first appearance, this year, in the fashionable 
world. A charming young lady—do you know her ?” 

«“ Yes, sir.” 

“A perfect treasure !—her mother has educated her in the pure principles of our holy religion ! 
An angel, sir, who perhaps has not spoken to ten men in the course of her life !” 

“ And does she still reside at Villensa ?” 

“ She still lives there, sir.” And with this, the black dress bowed, and disappeared with his friend. 

Royer Collard could with difficulty contain his joy. At the very moment in which he believed 
himself the victim of the most horrible mystification, a happy chance restored to him the right of tri- 
fling in his accustomed manner. The free liver returned to his house, and passed a part of the night 
in imagining what means would be most snecessful to obtain an interview with Mademoiselle de 
Clebigny. After much meditation, he hit upon a plan which appeared to him sublime in every par- 
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ticular, and which consisted in compromising his victim in such a manner that, placed between the 
loss of reputation or the loss of her honor, she would be forced to choose pleasure without danger, 
rather than virtue without profit. Having arranged this, he went to sleep with the calm content of 
a robber who had made a good day’s work. 

The next day, he arose early, to commence the undertaking—but in this world we must calculate 
upon unforeseen accidents. At the very moment in which he was ready to enter upon the cam- 
pel Hypolite Royer Collard received an urgent letter, which forced him to set out immediately 

‘or Paris. 


RETALIATION. 


The business which had so unpleasantly deranged Royer Collard in his projects of seduction, was 
too important to give place to any foreign occupation. But when it was happily terminated, Royer 
Collard thought anew of putting an end to his adventure. His vanity, moreover, was incessantly 
mortified by the sarcasms of the Infernals. Whilst he calculated his means of attack, he received 
a new letter, dated at Rennes. This letter astonished Royer Collard, who usually was astonished at 
nothing. Royer Collard well knew that when the germ of corruption falls into a young heart, it 
there grows with frightful rapidity, and quickly chokes every good sentiment. But with Mademoi- 
selle de Clebigny the progress had been miraculous. 

“ Oh, Moliere !” exclaimed the rake, after reading twenty times the letter of Elise, “ one thing in 
the world is more true than thy Tartuffe! Itis thy Agnes! Hads’t thou read this letter, thou 
woulds’t have added some more verses to the ‘School for Husbands.’ ” 

In fact, since the first letter of Elise, a remarkable reaction had taken place in the bosom of the 
young girl. The day when the God of Evil entered there, in the form of a letter, the ice was bro- 
ken. Like those little flowers which bud beneath the snow, her heart had flowered (if I may so 
speak) and pierced the thick covering with which a monastic education had enveloped it. A single 
ray shone upon it, and the flower began to blow. 

There were many traces in this letter of inexperience, but she already expressed, in a happy style, 
the first anxieties of a youthful heart, its first terrors, its conflicts, and its desires. 

« Sir,” said she, to Royer Collard, “I knew that you had come to Rennes; that every evening 
you went into society, where all the women admired you—that made me uneasy, and yet I felt hap- 
py- Circumstances, independent of my will, as you have doubtless learned, prevented my meeting 
you. Nevertheless, I could not resist my desire of seeing you. I went to Rennes, I know not now 
under what pretext, and remained three days with one of my relations. In these three days I be- 
held you pass every morning before my window. I wished to show myself, but dared not do it. 
What would you have thought of me? My heart is already too guilty! I have already too much 
forgotten my duty !” 

Farther down, she added—“TI suffer much, and they say that Iam much changed. I am sure 
you would find me less handsome. I weep without any cause. Every thing wearies me ; every thing 
disgusts me. I dare no longer look at my mother, for it seems to me that she must read in my coun- 
tenance that which is passing in my mind. I am surely much to blame!” ete., etc. 

Nevertheless, this letter, in which growing passion began to embolden itself, contained nothing so 
interesting as the postscript—* Address your letters to Marion, at the Chateau of Villensa.” 

« Adorable Marion! sublime duenna !” exclaimed Royer Collard. “I will raise an altar to thee, 
covered with five franc pieces!” and immediately he took a pen and began to write. 

Those who have read this letter of Royer Collard, assure me that it is a chef-d’euvre of its kind. 
It might be avowed by Valmont himself, the hero of “ Liaisons dangereuses,” the grand master in 
seduction. Yet this letter, every phrase of which burned and threatened to fire the perfumed page, 
was composed with admirable sang-froid. Whilst directing it, the roué hummed an opera air. Yet 
although his heart was not moved, his vanity most assuredly was. Elise de Clebigny was beautiful, 
noble, and rich. Her mind, hardly unfolded a few months previous, was developing itself with mar- 
vellous rapidity—and to himself the miracle was owing! According to his own expression, he had 
been the Pygmalion to this beautiful statue of marble. The roué felt himself agreeably tickled in 
his most sensitive point—his vanity. . 

« Upon my word,” thought he, “an adorable little creature! I shall love her for six months! 

The reply was not long waited for. Fifteen days from then, Royer Collard received another let- 
ter. This time the transformation was complete. It was no longer the letter ef a child ; but that 
of a passionate, ardent woman, who found expression for all her feelings. Elise depicted the un- 
known emotions through which her ignorant heart had passed for three months, with such power of 
truth, that Royer Collard, in spite of himself, gave way to sincere admiration. That evening, he 

her letter at Mignet’s. 
wc ~ that is no aad woman,” cried Ditmer. “It is an unpublished chapter of Heloise! 1 
compliment you—your labor has not been thrown away ™ 
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«“ Could I meet with such a woman,” exclaimed the viscount, “I should be foolish enough to fall 
in love!” 

Royer Collard was radiant with delight. He swelled himself up, and turned around like a pea- 
cock. Such compliments, in the mouths of such men, accustomed to laugh at every thing, and to 
deny every thing, had, in the eyes of Royer Collard, an inestimable value. They affected his head 
like wine. The rake went out from Mignet’s, full of satisfaction and Champagne, drunk with Cham- 
bertin and vanity. 

That evening, he was in the tender vein. In reply to Elise, he indulged in a series of sentimental 
phrases, all besprinkled with points of exclamation, and when he put the direction, his hand tremb- 
led like that of a scholar of rhetoric, or a poet in love. 

If Elise had answer ithout delay, it is probable that Royer Collard would have resumed his 
accustomed ite vanity would have been sated with triumph ; but Elise answered not. 

Then could yo seen the countenance of the roué gradually darken, and afterwards grow 
pale. Royer Collard suffered in verity—at first through mortified vanity, then from love. From his 
head, his passion descended to his heart. He gave the lie to his past life, and was caught in his 
own snares. He wrote letter after letter, and seduced himself by his own phrases. This was not 
done suddenly, but of course by degrees. 

In proportion as the anxiety of the roué increased, so awaked within him every thing good and 
human in his nature. Royer Collard felt his heart leap as in the first days of his youth; and one 
evening, when alone in his chamber, he reflected sadly on his past life, and demanded of himself the 
meaning of this new illusion, which seemed to flourish on the ruins of all his former ones, he felt 
himself overcome with a mortal discouragement. After a fierce struggle, vanity was conquered by 
nature—Royer Collard wept! 

Ere long, he forsook all his ancient habits. 

« What ails our friend ?” inquired Romieu, one evening that he beheld him sitting sad and dis- 
consolate in a box in the second tier of the Théatre Francais. “ A singular change has been affect- 
edin him! I no longer recognize in him the elegant Royer Collard, the idol of tailors, the Jupiter 
Tonans of the fashionable world. His cravat is put on crooked—the skirt of his coat is antedilu- 
vian—and, God forgive me, but that indefatigable eye-glass, which he formerly aimed incessantly 
from one box to another, now hangs sadly at the end of its chain, like a criminal from the gallows. 
Our friend is anwell. This Elise de Ciebigny has cast a spell upon him, most assuredly.” 

Three days after this, Royer Collard, on going home, addresses the usual question to his servant— 
“ Any letters from Rennes ?” 

« Yes, sir,” replies the servant, giving him a letter in the handwriting of Elise. 

Royer Collard trembled with agitation, He raised the letter to his lips, and covered it with kisses ; 
not now, as formerly, with the ironical satisfaction of flattered vanity, but with the ardor of passion. 
A tear—a sincere tear fell upon the paper, and as the valet hardly attempted to conceal a smile 
Royer Collard kicked him out of the house. 

I regret that want of space compels me to suppress this letter. It was a masterpiece of amorous 
eloquence. Elise explained to Royer Collard the causes of her silence. Never was passion better 
expressed than in this letter. But above all, the conclusion was thrilling. The tremor of love was 
in every line—it was delirium! Aiid Royer Collard could not help crying out—* She has lost her 
senses !” 

He attempted to write—and tore twenty letters, without being able to finish one. At length, he 
determined, in spite of important business, to return to Rennés. 

The evening before the day which he had fixed upon for his departure, he received another letter, 
but the writing was not that of Elise. This writing betrayed a most deplorable ignorance of the 
art. The first lines showed a disposition to crawl down to the signature, whilst the last attempted 
to get up as high as the date. Hence resulted a strange medley, in which none of the words affect- 
ed to retain the straight line recommended in the epistolary code. 

Here follows the letter in its original laconicism, and with all its faults of orthography ;— 


Mow Caair Monstevur.—Je maits la main a la plume, pour vous apprendre que notre chaire 
demoiselle est bien malade. Cette pauvre petite vous aime tan quele en a perdue la rezon. Ce 
mailheure est haruvee hier soire. Tout le monde est hici dans la dezolation. Je nai que le tamps 
que de vous ecrir ceci en cachet. Tachez daviser aux moyens qu'il faut prendre et avee lesquel je 
suis votre servante devoue. Marron, 

Pautscriptom—Ne venez pas dici a quelque jour, pareque ‘ca pourrait fére un mailheur, je vous 
ecrirai quand il le fodra. 


As the above letter is incapable of literal translation, we give the substance for the benefit of anti- 
Gallican readers, viz—Marion tells Royer Collard that Elise is very sick, and advises not to come to 
see her until she writes him again. 

On being thus apprised of the folly of Elise, Royer Collard was on the point of becoming crazy 
himself. He waited for the next letter from Marion with much anxiety. Three days after, he re- 
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ceived a letter, but not from Marion. This was from the countess of Clebigny, the mother of Elise. 
It was a letter worthy (in the beginning at least) of a i of the “ ancien regime.” 

She scolded M. Royer Collard sharply, and told him been very daring to aspire to the 
hand of her daughter; he who, after ail, was nothing but a roturier,” and had no title but talent. 
But the conclusion disagreed materially from the commencement. In writing the last lines the mar- 
chioness gave way to the mother—the style was heart-rending—Madame de Clebigny demanded 
from Rover Collard to restore reason to her child—to her little Elise—so young, 90 fresh, and so 
The letter was not yet finished. One could pereeive that the countess had suddenly quitted it to 
run to the bedside of her daughter, but she had again resumed it to add this terrible postscript— 

« My daughter is dead! Receive a mother’s curse !” 

Royer Collard, on reading these words, cried out with anguish, and is head between his 
hands. For three days he suffered with a raging fever, and when he ‘to raise himself, he 
wrote to Marion as follows :— 


If you can procure me a lock of Elise’s hair, and I presume the family has preserved it, endeavor 
to send it to me, and I will pay you anything you may demand for it. 
H. Roren Conraap. 


He soon received an answer, with a lock of hair and a bracelet. Royer Collard swore that he 
Would always wear them. Nevertheless, in covering with ardent kisses the hair of Elise, he per- 
ceived that it was black. Now Elise was a blonde. Royer Collard knew very well that mental de- 
rangement can whiten the hair, but he had never heard tell of its making it black. But as a lover 
never looks very closely, and as, moreover, he had only once seen Elise, he concluded that he was 
mistaken, and placed the precious curl near his heart. 

The next day, and for some days after, Royer Collard was seen dressed in deep mourning. Cha- 
grin seemed to have made him ten years older. 


SECOND TRIP TO RENNES. 


A month had passed by, and Royer Collard had not yet forgotten Elise, when, one morning, a 
stranger requested permission to speak to him. 

« Sir,” said the stranger, “I come for a serious motive.” 

“TI am all attention, sir.” 

« I will speak to the point. I am the count Montgibert, uncle to Mademoiselle de Clebigny.” 

«“ You?” exclaimed Royer Collard, recoiling like Macbeth from the ghost of Banquo. « You hare 
no doubt come to overwhelm me with reproaches. I have deserved all; and cruel as they may be, 
they will never be sufficiently so !” 

Speaking thus, Royer Collard bowed his head to receive the maternal malediction. 

« Moments are precious,” replied the count Montgibert, “and no time must be lost in useless re- 
proaches. My sister wrote you that her daughter was dead, after a cruel attack of mental derange- 
ment. She has deceived you !” 

« What say you?” exclaimed Royer Collard, with sparkling eyes. 

«Tt is true that Mademoiselle de Clebigny is deranged, but she is not dead. Whatever be the 
motive which induced the countess to deceive you, it must be respected. But it is now time tc speak 
the trath. That which was false yesterday, may be true to-morrow. The physicians of Rennes are 
unanimously of opinion that he who caused the evil can alone repair it. Your presence”—— 

“T understand you, and I am ready !” ’ 

“I thank yon, sir,” continued the count Montgibert, pressing the hand of Royer Collard. “ This 
may well blot out many wrongs—the future is a great master. When can you set out?” 

«This very moment, if you will.” 

« Well, this evening. I will meet you at the second relay with my carriage.” ; 

That evening, Royer Collard set out again for Rennes. But in vain he inquired at every relay if 
they had seen the count of Montgibert. They told him each time that they knew not what he 
meant, When the carriage stopped, a man stepped up, and inquired whether his name was Royer 
Collard 


“Tam he,” replied the rake. 

«Oh, sir, you are anxiously looked for! Will you follow me?” 

«T will follow you—is it to the chateau of Villensa ?” 

« No, sir; it is here that Mademoiselle de Clebigny has been for several days.” ’ 

The heart of the roué was agitated with indefinable emotions. “I am about to see her,” said he 
to himeelf, and he trembled with joy and apprehension. 

“ There it is,” said the guide, knocking at the door of a house of very good appearance. 


. 
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An old woman received Royer Collard. 

“Iam Marion,” whispered she. “ You are going to see our dear little Flise—she is very sick !” 

« And her mother ?” 

« They told her not to remain—you will see Mademoiselle alone—there is the chamber.” 

Royer Collard’s legs trembled under him. Finally, he summoned resolution to enter. It was 
night—the mysterious glimmer of a lamp alone gave light to the chamber. The silence of death 
reigned around Royer Collard, interrupted only by the steady monotonous tick of a clock. Elise 
de Clebigny, clothed in a white robe, reclined upon a sofa. Her long dishevelled hair concealed her 
features. She was motionless as a statue, and but for sighs that occasionally escaped from her, you 
would have thought that she was dead. The roué approached her trembling, and kneeled—and 
when he took the hand of the poor foolish girl, and carried it to his lips, it seemed to him that this 
hand was cold as marbié. 

“« Elise !” said he, at length, in a low voice. 

“ Who speaks of Elise ?” replied the young girl. “Why speak of the dead? Elise is dead !— 
and it is very fortunate, look ye, for she suffered much! Did you know her? She was sick there 
and there!” added she, putting her hand to her heart and to her head. “ Poor Elise! why do we 
weep for her? It is so good to die! Ah!” cried she, suddenly, “ what is your name ?” 

“ Royer Collard,” replied the roué, trembling. 

“’Tis false—thou art not he !” 

“T am he—I am indeed!” exclaimed Royer Collard, weeping. 

“Thou weepest—men weep, then?” and saying this, her head sank upon the shoulder of Royer 
Collard, and she also wept. After a few moments she looked up; but Royer Collard could not die 
tinguish her features, for it was dark. 

“ Yes, it is true, thou art he !—art thou not he ?” 

“ Ah, yes! I am he that loves thee!” murmured the roué, passing his arm around the waist of 
Elise. 

The young girl escaped from him, and began to 1un about the room. 

“ Wilt thou dance?” cried she ; “’tis such a pretty thing, dancing! Elise will not dance any 

more—will she ?” and she began to sing in a voice altered by sickness— 


«“ Now you are tied, 
Madam the bride ! 
With a golden thread, 
Which unties when you're dead !” 


« Wretch that I am!” exclaimed the rake, and he followed Elise, who still ran on singing. The 
lamp suddenly fell. Royer Collard heard the sound of a door opened quickly and immediately shut 
again, and he found himself alone in the darkness. 

Feeling around, he perceived a ray of light, which came through a keyhole. He approached and 
imagined that he heard a whispering. 

At length he opened the door, and found himself——in the midst of all his friends of the Infernal 
Box, who received him with an immense shout of laughter. The viscount had played the part of 
Elise de Clebigny. 

Royer Collard had been the victim of a horrible mystification, the chief magazine of which was 
at Brest, with ramifications at Paris and Rennes. 

Since this occurrence, he has written no more love-letters. Haixs B—. 


STANZAS. 


I max sing; but minstrel’s singing When no song of mine comes near thee, 
Ever ceaseth with his playing. Will its memory fail to soften * 
I may smile; but time is bringing When no smile of mine can cheer thee, 
Thoughts for smiles to wear away in. Will thy smile be used as often ? 
I may view thee, mutely loving; When my looks the darkness boundeth, 
But shall view thee so in dying ! Will thine own be lighted after? 
I may sigh ; but life’s removing, When my sigh no longer soundeth, 
And with breathing endeth sighing ' Wilt thoa list another's laughter ? 

Be it so! Be it se! 
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SONG OF THE ARAB. ; 








BY H. H. TUCKER. -* 
2- 





Sons of the desert! rise: 
There’s a war-cry on the blast ; 
And the flag of the vaunting foeman flies 
Like a storm-cloud frowning past. 
Let your wild steeds spurn the plain ; 
Let your shoute on the night-wind swell : 
With flashing brand and with loosened rein 
On, sons of Ishmael ! 


And, lo! where the gathering warriors come 
Each from the wilds of his desert home ; 
For each glancing spear and each flying steed, 
Shall an Arab conquer, a Roman bleed : 
Onward in dusky masses wheeling, 
Ev’n as the black-winged tempests wend, 
Dimly the murky night revealing - 
Brother to brother, and friend to friend. 
And, hark! how shrill, 
Through the night-air calm and still, 
The cymbals’ clash and the trumpets’ peal, 
From the far encampment steal : 
Forward, on the foe! 
Let the shout of battle swell; 
Lay the spoiler waste, and the boaster low ! 
On, sons of Ishmael ! 


The watchman watcheth wearily, 
And the sleeper grasps his sword, 

For great is the name, and wide is the fame 
Of the wandering desert-horde ! © 

O’er earth hath the conquering eagle flown 
And flapped his wings in pride ; 

But the Arab’s lowly tent alone 
Hath his iron grasp defied. 


O’er the arid sands 
A moaning blast is sailing, 
And the war-horse trembling stands 
And snuffs the air in fear; 
There’s a rush as of mighty wings, 
And a voice as of spirits wailing, 
And a shadow blacker than midnight flings 
Its shroud o’er the night-watch drear. 


Hail to the dread sirocco, 
The leaguered Arab’s friend ! 
He soareth on high in his giant strength, 
And his voice doth the desert rend ; 
There’s death in his eye, and its glancing light 
Doth wither where it falls, 


| And he shroudeth the sky in his whirling flight, 
And his shadow the earth appals : 
And the shifting sands uprise 
Like demons in his wake, 
And dance as in maniac revelries 
Till the sultry air doth shake ! 
And enward howling fierce they speed 
To the camp of the sleeping foe, 
And the strong-limbed men and the sinewy steed 
Are buried at a blow! 


Joy! joy! joy! 
Raise the shout of triumph high ! 
To the land of the roving Arab race 
Hath the Roman come to die. 
| His grave is in the sand, 
| And his conqueror is the wind; 
| And the might of that dauntless warrior-band 
| Doth the arm of the whirlwind bind ; 
And their souls have shrunk from his grasp of 
{ fire, 
And his hot breath hath lit their funeral pyre ; 
And the hollow blast their requiem moans, 
Sweeping the sand from their whitening bones ; 
_ And Rome shall bow her head, 
' And her widowed daughters mourn, 
For low lie her sons with the silent dead, 
| And their ashes repose not in tomb or urn. 





' Hail to the wind, to the mighty wind, 
Whom none can conquer and nought can bind ! 
Wildly he wingeth his viewless way, 
Chasing the clouds in his blithesome play ; 
Proudly he sweepeth the prostrate earth, 
And rouseth the deep in his reckless mirth, 
Tossing the foaming billows high, 

And roaring in wildest revelry ! 

The globe he wandereth round and round, 
And the tempests all to his car are bound ; 
Onward he sweepeth his trackless flight, 
Free—ay ! free as the Ishmaelite: 

Him nor foe nor lord control, 


| Wide as his desert wastes his soul; 
_ And thou, O Wind! his friend abide, 


Foe and dread of the world beside ; 

Freely both thou and he will fly 

O’er the plains of his own loved Araby, 

And the dark-eyed queen of his home shall 
bless 





The guardian Power of the wilderness. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A HOME TRAVELLER. 
BY JAMES F. OTIS, 


me. Eas 


A TRIP TO THE WHITE HILLS, AND ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON 
IN A STORM. 


But I must drink the vision while it lasts ; 

For even now the curling vapors rise, 

Wreathing their cloudy coronals, to grace 

These ee summits—bidding me away ! 

But often shall my heart turn back again, 

Thou glorious eminence ! and, when —* 

And aching with the coldness of the world, 

Find a sweet resting-place and home, with thee ! 
Rufus Dawes. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DEPARTURE. THE RIDE UP THE GORGE. OLD CRAWFORD’s, THE WILLEY TRAGEDY. 


Ir was a lowering, drizzling, uncomfortable morning, that, on which we awoke for our third day’s 
enjoyment. The idea of a whole wet day in a country inn, with nothing visible around us but the 
near prospect of a hay-rick, a barn-yard, and a flock of half-drowned sheep—with nothing looking 
comfortable within doors, excepting the contented denizens of the simple homestead—and, out of 
doors, excepting some half dozen ducks revelling in a large yellow mud-pool, which the rain was 
momentarily swelling to a respectable pond, in the middle of the road before our windows—was in- 
supportable ; and, accordingly, we soon came to the determination to proceed forthwith upon our 
journey, rain or shine. Our coach soon came up to the door, and, as speedily as we eould, we de- 
spatched our breakfasts, bundled in our luggage, bestowed ourselves cosily inside the roomy vehicle, 
drew up the glasses, and proceeded up the gorge. 

The general aspect of the country varied but little from that presented during our yesterday’s ride. 
We neared the mountains, and were conscious of climbing the ascent towards “ The Notch,” al- 
though we could see nothing but the near fields and forests, which looked sombre enough, in the 
midst of the pelting rain. But we were a merry party within, and cared little for the storm, as we 
were whirled onward by the well-driven team, in which our driver (its proprietor) seemed to take 
especial pride. 

We had proceeded about a dozen or fifteen miles, as it seemed to us, (we did not travel, as the 
manner of some is, by guide-book,) when we pulled up at the door of a low farm-house, by the road- 
side, which the driver told us was “ Old Crawford’s. As this stop was to water the horses, and not 
ourselves, we preferred remaining in the coach while that operation was performed, the very intelli- 
gent driver telling us, meanwhile, all about “ Old Crawford,” the Patriarch of the Mountain Valley. 
He was yet living, and his two sons, Ethan Allen and Tom, were settled down among these hill 
passes, within short distances of the paternal roof. This was the first family, and for a long time it 
had heen the only one, to take up an abode among these mountains; and the tie which had bound 
the old man for so many years to this rude and desolate spot was growing stronger and stronger, 
as life left him less and less to anticipate, and more and more to remember. The wild denizens of 
the forest had been his only neighbors, long and long before the foot of the curious and prying tra- 

veller had beaten a broader track than the trail of the red man, or the path of the wild beast, before 
his door. Then came the gainful devotees of trade, the hardy sons of the Green Mountain valleys, 
who had discovered a practical path along these hill sides to the Atlantic towns, for the transfer of 
their produce to market. By and by, a broader road was laid out, something like a township was 
organized in the neighborhood, and, of course, there were soon mails and post offices, and stage 
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coaches, and abundant travel, all along that road. All this the old man had witnessed from out the 
loop-holes of his quiet retreat, and it was not long before he, too, had become possessed of the march- 
of-mind mania, and must see his sons afloat upon the wide sea of speculation, before he died. So 
he sent them forth from beneath his quiet roof, to make money, as publicans, out of the curiosity of 
others; and they were now located up the valley, at two different points—themselves, as we were 
told, being curiosities, in their way, sufficient to attract almost as many visiters to the mountains as 
the other accessories of this wild country. 

By the time the coachman had imparted to us these facts, (sitting with us in the coach all the 
while, most familiarly, while a boy was watering the horses,) the time for delaying at this point had 
elapsed ; our Jehu returned to the reins, and we were once more en route. As we approached “ The 
Notch,” the rain gradually abated, and we were enabled to observe more minutely the different fea- 
tures of the glorious scenery around us. We were winding our way among the bases of high moun- 
tains, springing upwards from the level on which we stood, and burying their lofty peaks in the 
clouds, that still hang in dark and heavy masses above them. The mist, thinner than the dense 
clouds that filled the upper air, was curling upwards and downwards, along the lower levels of the 
many hill sides, in wreaths of fantastic shape ; displaying, in succession, a series of the most pictu- 
resque landscapes, like the shiftings of scenery on the stage. In the midst of the general admiration 
which this scene of varied beauty excited, we were conscious of our near approach to a point which 
we had been told at Conway, we should find one of the most interesting in the whole journey. We 
had come to a sudden turn among the hills we had been all the morning traversing, and found our- 
selves entering a broad circular valley, at the base of a wide range of mountains, which rose, am- 
phitheatrically, all around us, as far as the eye, looking on eithe: side, could 1each. Green meadows, 
with here and there a few trees, and some attempts at cultivation, were visible in the valley, as the 
eye took in the landscape that lay stretched out before us; and, in the midst of the whole, there ran 
a shallow and noisy stream, which however struck us as being singularly broad and rapid in its flow. 
We had listened at Conway to the tale of that swift torrent, and we gazed upon it with silent awe. 

The dark hill-sides which bounded our view on either hand were deeply indented with the paths 
that many mighty avalanches had traversed. At the base of one of these mountains, and standing 
close upon the road-side, our guide pointed out to us the dwelling of the unfortunate Willey family ; 
and the scene of that wonderful and appalling catastrophe, the memory of which throws such a deep 
melancholy over this devoted valley, was full before us. 


An everlasting hill was torn 

From its eternal base ; and borne, 
In gold and crimson vapors dressed, 
To where—a household are at rest ! 

The mountain sepulchre of hearts beloved ! 
The cottage stood ; while the monaich trees 
Leaned back from the encountering breeze, 

As the tremendous pageant moved ! 

The mountain forsook his perpetual throne, 

Came down from his rock, and his path was shown, 
In barrenness and ruin, where 

The secret of his power lies bare ; 

His rocks in nakedness arise! 

His desolations mock the skies ! 


“The Willey House” stands at the foot of one of the loftiest of the White Mountains, with a 
small knoll thrown up, naturally, directly in its rear, In the summer of 1826, a young woman 
and her four children were sitting in that cottage, awaiting the return of her husband and their fa- 
ther, from the plain above “The Notch.” It was just after night-fall, and the supper table was 
spread in readiness for the arrival of the master of that simple family. It was a chilly evening, and 
a bright fire burned merrily on the hearth, aud aided the beams of the candle, that stood on the table, 
in giving the little cabin a cheerful and comfortable look. Suddenly, a loud rumbling noise, like the 
muttering of distant thunder, but shorter and more abrupt, was heard. As the cottage trembled with 
the concussion of aff occasioned by the report, the good woman (who was represented to us as hav- 
ing been singularly fair and beautiful) doubtlessly remembered that such noises had not been unu- 
sual that season, and, moreover, that they had always accompanied the numerous slides which were 
eonstantly oceuriing among those mountains. She put her sleeping babe into her bed in the adjoin- 
ing, room, and sat down, once more, to await her husband’s return. 

It was about an hour after this, that a single berseman was taking his solitary way down this 
mountain pass. Feeling somewhat chilled as he came in sight of the ruddy glow that was thrown 
from the windows of the Willey cottage, he abandoned his intention of pushing on to the lower 
Crawford’s that night. and dismounted at the door of the house, which he observed was standing 
wide open. Ne one answering his call for attendance, as he held his bridle in his hand, before the 
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cottage, he determined to put up his horse himself, and for this purpose he crossed the narrow road, 
in the direction, as he well remembered, of the stable belonging to the house. But no such build- 
ing was there! Perplexed with doubts as to the cause of this strange mistake in his recollection, 
the traveller tied his horse to a corner of the fence beside the cottage, and went in. 

There stood the table in the middle of the floor, the candle burning brightly, and the fire blazing 
cheerily upon the hearth, just as has already been described. But nothing living met the eye, nor 

the ear of the stranger, excepting a cat, which was sleeping quietly upon the hearth-stone! 
A feeling of horror, he could not tell wherefore, crept over the wayfarer, as he gazed upon the scene. 
Where were the members of that family for whom all these comforts were prepared—nay, some of 
whom had, as was most plainly perceptible, within a few short moments, been enjoying them ?1— 
There was no human habitation, he well knew, within many miles, and the nearest of these by 
more than one half was that he had left more than an hour before, in “The Notch.” He had come 
the only road between the two points, and had met no one. He went into the sleeping room, ad- 
joining the apartment he had first entered. There was « bed, the coverings of which were thrown 
down to the foot, and he observed that the bedding had been pressed but slightly, and, as he thought 
he could surely perceive, by no other form than that of an infant. ‘There were two other rooms in 
the cottage, into both of which he went, but no sign of human inhabitant was visible ! 

He returned to the open air. The night was clear and star-lit. The air was cold and bracing, 
though it was midsummer. The stranger walked forth into the road a few paces. He had been in 
the habit, regularly, once a year, of travelling this road, but remembered only its more prominent 
features ; yet he thought that the little river which ran through the valley was noisier then than he 
had ever known it before, and as he had met with some more obstruction in the road, when on foot, 
than he had seemed to do before he dismounted from his horse, he thought that there was some 
change in the level of the highway since he was there last, But these changes, if, indeed, they were 
not imaginary, he found quite insufficient to afford him the least clue to the solution of the mystery 
that was every moment becoming more and more intolerable to him. He threw himself once more 
upon his saddle, and rode rapidly back to the younger Crawford's, in “The Notch ;” to whom he 
told the story of his inexplicable adventure. The son of the forest instantly called up his men, and 
with them and the stranger, took horse, and went dewn to the valley with all speed. 

“ Had you heard any noises, like the fall of a slide from the hills, as you rode along ?” asked Craw- 
ford, of the stranger. 

“ Only one since that which I heard when with you, at your house,” replied the other. 

«“ When did you hear the second report !”’ said Tom Crawford. 

« About twenty minutes before I came to Willey’s,” said the traveller. “It was far louder than 
the other, and continued longer—like thunder echoing among the mountains.” 

The hardy denizen of the mountain passes was puzzled. Suppose it were a slide—the people 
gone, and nothing destroyed! It was all inexplicable. 

Reaching the entrance to the valley, it became evident to the practised eye of the mountaineer 
that-an avalanche of unusual extent had fallen from the hiil-side directly in the rear of the Willey 
cottage. It was dark, and he could not see minute objects, but a huge heap of gravel lay directly 
in the road, as the travellers neared the house, and it became obvious that the barn had been carried 
away by the slide. Going a few steps below the house, it was perceptible to Crawford that a por- 
tion of the mass of earth had fallen on the lower, as well as on the upper side of the cottage, and 
that both the masses had united their tremendous forces nearly in front of the unharmed habitation! 
The party entered the house. Every thing, even to the quiet slumbering of the unconscious animal 
that lay upon the hearth, wap just as it was left by the stranger, und still no human life was there! 

“ They have fled ftom the avalanche, to seek shelter in the valley,” suggested the traveller. 

“ They have gone down to the tent,” said his companion; “I know where it is—let us on, and 
find them! They set up the tent on purpose ; for these slides are happening, at thia time of year, 
every day; and this summer they have been more common than ever. So Willey had a tent put 
up, down by the brook.” 

But no tent could be found! The brook was now a swift and turbulent flood, and was flowing, 
in a broad and resistless stream, over the site of the camp of refuge ; while the cottage, whence the 
lost ones had fled, was standing in the still clear night, safe and unharmed! How “ past finding 
out” are all the ways of over-ruling Providence! 

It were profanity to dwell upon the scene which was presented in that wild and quiet valley when 
the tidings of this disaster had reached the home of the lost wife’s early childhood. The husband’s, 
father’s, mother’s, brother's griefs are sacred. I forbear the attempt to paint them. Yet, as I gazed 
upon the scene, I have fancied the lament which, on that morning, must have burst from the heart 
of each, as each looked, through gushing tears, upon that fearfully quiet scene. 


“« Oh, I have lest ye all! 
Children, and wife, and friends ! 
Ye sleep beneath a mountain-pall ! 


A mountain-plumage o’er ye bends! 
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The cliff-trees, in funereal gloom, 
Are now the only mourning plumes 
That nod above your lonely tombs ! 
Sweet valley of the hills! farewell ! 
An Alpine monument shall dwell 
Upon thy bosom, oh, my home ! 


Sleep thee, my loved ones, sleep thee! 

Whiie yet I live, I'll weep thee !" 

Of thy blue dwelling dream, wherever I roam, 
And wish myself wrapped in thy peaceful foam! 
Sweet vale! sweet home! farewell! 

My cold harp, cease thy swell! 

Till tuned where my loved ones dwell ! 

My home! farewell! farewell !” 


WITHERED FLOWERS. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


Ye’rt fading from me now, 

Ye fair, sweet relics, treasured here so long, 
Like gladness from my heart, 

Or the last echo of some cherish’d song. 


Why have I ever loved 

What fate seems earliest with decay to touch ? 
Why lived, but to have proved 

That I alone have loved in vain too much ? 


How like to yours, sweet flowers, 

Was the glad promise of my youthful morn ! 
Hope pictur’d rose-wreath’d hours, 

But the fair blossom ever brought its thorn. 


Where is that rainbow wing 

Resting beside my pathway—lending there 
A light to every thing: 

A smile to sunny earth like .agels wear ? 


Faded as ye, and gone ; 

For oh! I cherish’d what was made to die, 
And weary and alone, 

Mourn that I built not hopes above the sky. 


In your pale, fragile forms, 

Dear wither'd flowers, my heart may truly trace 
The conflicts and the storms 

That shroud and compass all the human race. 








I’ve clung to fiiendship’s chain 


Till, link by link, it parted in my grasp ; 


All, all have been in vain, 
And the cold fetters round my heart-strings clasp. 


The first free gush is o’er ; 


The fountain that was wont, with silvery sound, 


Soft melody to pour, 
Is frozen at the source—by ice-chains bound. 


And ye, mementoes pale, 
Were smiling gladly when I took ye first ; 
But ah! the unseen gale 


' On your devoted heads in anger burst. 


Ye might have lived to feel 


| Longer the gentle hand—the soft caress 


Round your young blossoms steal— 
Had not my fingers learn’d their buds to press. 


Ye loved me not in life, 

Else, gentle flowers, your pure and fragrant breath 
Would still with sweets be rife, 

Not slumbering coldly ’neath the touch of death. 


But I will cherish ye, 
Companions—confidants—of lonely hours ; 
My heart your tomb shall be, 
Where ye with memory lie, wild wither’d 
flowers. 
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THE PRIVATEER. 


A TALE OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 


(Continued from page 128.) 





Sweet to the youth the stolen kiss, 

From chiding lips, that chide for bliss ; 
To husband dear the half caress 

Of bride scarce taught her right to bless ; 
To her, oh, sweet the cherub lip 

Of babe that laughs her breast to sip— 
But dearer far, when chains are riven, 

Is Freedom’s gift, by Freemen given. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE RELEASE. 


A six and beautiful morning dawned on the Sea-Gull and the Tiger, grappled fast together, 
and bending buoyantly over the broad irregular footsteps of the hurricane. American colors drooped 
in silent brotherhood from each, as if rebuked at the awful sight beneath. Not in the sweeping 
rush and stunning melee are the horrors of battle ; but its scourging reality comes sickening over us at 
the after-scene. Scarcely a spot on the deck of the prize was unstained with blood ; and many young 
hearts, fresh perhaps from their mother’s knee, withered at their own work. The slain lay stiff in 
oozing puddles of gore, which dripped in sluggish clots through the scuppers, reddening the sea 
around, and creeping up through the caps of floating foam, which grinned like death-heads on the 
waves. Sometimes a groan and struggle from a pile of bodies would tell of some one alive or dying, 
for the fight was hardly ended at dawn. It was a study of strange and fearful interest to view the 
faces of the dead, and gather from their grim expression what last thought flashed then, whether of 
eternity, home, or mortal hate. ‘There was the recking weapon clutched, the sabre half-sheathed in 
the ample chest, and enemies locked in hideous embrace, looking wrath even in death. The wild dis- 
array of the rigging, especially of the Tiger, told ahorrible tale. The unbalanced yards and dangling 
ropes were glistening in the sunshine with human blood. Tufts of scalp, and shreds of clothing 
were glued to the yards and shrouds; more than one dead man was lodged in the top or swung 
stark elsewhere ; and when the stiffened topsails were spread to the air, irregular blood spots stained 
the snow-white canvas. ‘The living were mustered, and many names were unanswered ; the dead 
were gathered together on the main deck of the Tiger ; a short ceremonial of « burial service answer- 
ed for all; their requiem was the cannon’s roar, and the ocean’s wail; and the same wave swept 
over friend and enemy. Trembling and pale with emotion, which no one could divine, Walter De 
Berrian was wandering over the deck. An order to release the prisoners in the hold of the Tiger, 
hurried him to the hatchway ; when, listening breathlessly, he heard the clink of hammers, and many 
glad voices in French. Walter sickened and arose—there was no English voice. Several wasted 
Frenchmen, in tattered naval uniform, were supported to the deck. As the free air of the sea braced 
their languid frames, they wildly thanked their deliverers, and that mightier power of the skies. A 
tall and noble one among them gazed fondly for a moment at the flaunting colors, and exclaimed in 
English, « Hail America ! hail liberty, first born darling of my country !’” The home words, the im- 
passioned tone and look called forth aloud hurrah, and Walter slowly read in the flashing face of 
the noble released, the features of Charles Harman. The recognition was not mutual. 

Long after the imperial sun had retired in the blaze of the world’s applause, De Berrian was hur- 
tiedly pacing the Sea-Gull’s deck. It was one of those hazy delicious nights at sea, when invisible 
spirits entrance the wanderer with the minstrelsy of home, of love, and woman. The ocean wore 
his gossamer of web-spun glass, the sky was soft, the stars voluptuous in their gaze, and the moon 
wept tears so sad and sweet, that the poet saw in her a lovely mourner’s face, pensive through the 
veil her sighs have dampened. ll felt the rapture of that hour. The gruff « port helm,” “ and 
steady so,” were gentler than their wont ; the rude jest and ribald song were hushed. 
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Presently a note, low and floating, stole upon ear as mystic as the serenade of air ; it was the me- 
lody of « Home, sweet home,” that song exquisite even in home’s green bowers, and oh, how thrill- 
ing away! The wooing breeze lingered on the topsail’s bosom, and the silver billows hushed their 
tinkling fall to listen to the lay. Wild and deep it swelled to the fervid rapture of passion—but at 
the last fond line, « there is no place like home,” the minstrel’s tongue forgot its duty, and the song 
was ended in a sigh. That sight was borne to Walter’s ear, whispering the gentle name of Catharine 
coupled with his own. He started, looked to the singer, and Charles Harman was sitting in the 
shadow of the mainsail, gazing tearfully on the sea. Walter trembled as he approached. 

“ In tears, my friend, and the night so lovely ?” 

“Tt is at such a time,” answered Charles, “ that the nothingness of life is seen apart from hope. 
But a day ago, I was a prisoner, yet wept not; for hope pictured a future of joy. Now that I am 
free, and among my countrymen, I sorrow at the eternity between happiness and me.” 

“ You are an American?” 

“Tam. I left America several years before the war. Landing a stranger in the West Indies, I 
had the good fortune to render an important service to the French Admiral of the station, and at his 
hands I was honored with a commission in the Navy of the republic.” 

“ But—Charles—the duel ?”—unguardedly asked the other. 

“ Heavens! who-are you?”: 

“ Walter De Berrian.” 

The cousins were clinging in each others arms, and how wildly affecting was that meeting. The 
time, the place, the strange improbability and stranger reality! Is there not a destiny whose 
mightiest agent is a word, a trifle? How often is the eternal fiat of weal or wo, to a world, or its 
obscurest tenant, dated fiom a nod or born in a syllable! For many moments of intensest feeling, 

‘meither of the young men spoke. Harman first broke silence. His inquiries were rapid, and his 
emotion overwhelming. “ How,O Walter, my cousin, and friend, how, and why, do I find you here ?” 

“ How, and why, are you here ?” eagerly inquired De Berrian, “ or, rather, are you here ? years 
ago you were numbered with the dead, and at this hour your father and Catharine are mourning.” 

“ Good God! how is this? they are alive and well!” passionately demanded Charles. 

“ They were, when I saw them last—but tell me your strange disappearance.” 

By broken inquiries the agitated young Harman gleaned from Walter the time and manner of his 

from their mutual home. It was leng ere he was sufficiently composed to narrate the 
mystery of his being. The story was one of vivid interest, a key to the wayward impulses of ad- 
venture ; a leaf from the visions of youth, dreaming, restless, and insatiate. 

« And that duel,” said Charles Harman, “ an obseure brawl, with a nameness villain, is the pivot 
of my destiny and yours, the poisoning spring to my father’s age and my sister’s youth! On the 
night of my arrival at New Orleans, I was in acafé, in company with several travelling acqvaintances, 
with whom I had contracted a sort of off-hand companionship, with little thought or inquiry as to 
character. One of the fellows took offence at a heedless word from me, and demanded immediate 
satisfaction. ‘The others seemed to regard it as a matter of course, and one of them offered to act as 
my friend. I confess, stranger and friendless as I was, far from a delightful home, I might never see 
again, the idea of standing up to stop bullets, was not captivating. We fought immediately, on a 
deserted levee, by starlight. My honorable opponent fired before his time, and his ball whistled by 
my ear. ‘The truth flashed on me ; I was enttapped by a gang of those murderous villains that in- 
fest the city—I fired instantly—the scoundrel fell with a howl—and I was knocked down from be- 
hind, stabbed, robbed, and left for dead. 

Two days after, in the retired house of a true-hearted Virginian, the first flash of retarning sense 
gleamed across my brain; and, stealing over my heated face, I felt the silken toueh of ostrich feathers 
as if waved by achild of air. I heard a nursery glee of spring and infancy, and the tones were soft, 
clear, and warbling, as echo’s lay in the stilly night. Entraneed, my eyes opened on a rosy gitl of 
eleven, standing between the folds of the damask curtain, and waving, as she sung, a buneh of 
feathers over my face. She was beautifal, ob, as purely beautiful as the youngest star of evening. 
Her laughing lips just swelling with the ruby streaks of the ripening cherry—her cheeks of pulpy 
oval and blossem tints—her floating eyes, of that delicious ocean blue, when Autumn and eve are 
slumbering on its distant waves—and, above all, her wild ringlets, soft and auburn, as if spun by 
genii from the down of gold, burst upon me, the vivid personation of all that is pure and exquisite in 
Heaven. Trembling, blushing, frightened at my devouring gaze, she glided away with the noiseless 
mystery of asylph—yet one glance—one instant glance I caught of her figure! Fairies would have 
worshipped it; angels would have stolen it away to heaven, as a model to correct their own defor- 
mity! She was gone—and I wondered at life, trath, and creation. 

I was subdued ; the restless, gnawing, spirit of travel was gone, it seemed for ever. Distinction 
was @ phantomi—Romance a mockery of reality, and storied History but an urn of ashes that winds 
would idly seatter. Home rose up before me, and something whispered the sin of my aimless de- 
sertion. What cause—what right had I to hurl from my lips the chalice of joy, when the happiness 
of others was mingled in its draught? Long and accusing was that reverie—mamy and repentant 
were the resolves I vowed ! 
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My benefactor was a gentleman by the name of Woodville. He had discovered me on the scene 
of my encounter, as he was returning from the city, at a later hour than usual. His wife wasa lady 
of accomplished manners, and true southern urbanity. They had but one child—the lovely Agnes— 
the spirit of my every thought. 

Heavens, how my heart leaped with frantic delight, when, as I awoke next morning, she skipped 
into the room, and mischeviously threw a dew-dipped bunch of flowers on my cheek. Hours, days, 
swept uncounted on. I was eighteen, ardent, and grateful. I loved, adored, my fairy queen, and 
slowly, surely, deliciously, read her untutored heart. She breathed its infant purity at one only 
shrine—that shrine was myself. There, on a bed of heavenly pain, playing with flowers and curls, 
songs, and kisses, | won from the artless Agnes a half-sworn promise to be my little wife. Years 
have flown since then, yet still it is a joy past words, to think here, on this wide sea, in the storm and 
hurry of a perilous life, that there is a tear and prayer for me on that cherub’s pillow.” 

A. tear that stole into De Berrian’s eye betrayed the sympathy of that priceless thought. Harman 
continued— 

« What a record of human weakness may be written from the dreams, the changes of an hour ! 
Thad recovered, and strolled out on a fresh bright morning. It was on the 4th of July. I had stepped 
upon the tide of the world’s existence, and it swept me on. Clouds were striding in splendid ma- 
jesty across the sky; the flaunting breezes came loaded with the perfume of prairies, and ringing 
with the din of life. Nature and man were shaming my listless content. That great city rejoiced— 
I watched the proud tread of the gleaming ranks, and snuffed the wind that wafted the roar of drum 
and cannon. Standing in the shadow of the star-spangled flags, I heard the oraton’s deep appeal, 
and joined in the people’s answering shout. In that wild hour, I felt that the world could not hold 
my soul; the powerful spirit of travel was on me. 

“TI held the child Agnes to my bosom, and kissed away the tears that bedewed her face. That 
parting was fond and agonizing. The next day I was bounding across the turbid waters of the 
Mexican Gulf in a swift West Indian trader. It was on board that I first saw a casual notice of that 
fatal duel. The paper spoke of ‘ An affair of honor between a blackleg and a young man, a stranger, 
whose name was ascertained to be Charles Harman. Both were killed at the first fire.’ Fearful 
of a distressing mistake, I wrote home at the first opportunity.” 

“ No letter was ever received,” answered Walter. 

“ Dreadful,” said Charles ; « my poor father! my dearest sister !”” 

“ Sail, ho!” from the look-out, startled the communing cousins. Far away to windward there 
shone a scarcely distinguishable cloud-like spot. Captain Parole called for his night glass, and the 
Sea-Gull shortened sail. In a little time the distant spot swelled into the dim outline of a square- 
rigged vessel. The captain looked for a moment, and handed the glass to De Berrian. At the first 
survey he dropped it from his eye, and exclaimed—« The Atalanta !” 

The ship came majestically along like a queen of the sea, till suddenly she hauled as close to the 
wind as she could stagger. A gun across her bows from both the Tiger and Sea-Gull, was regarded 
with easy contempt. 

“ She can’t escape,” remarked captain Parole, “ and it is a pity to cut up that holyday suit of hers.” 

The brig and schooner ran as close as possible to the wind, and in about two hours the Sea-Gull 
hove a broadside into the ship. The colors came suddenly to the deck, and the tall Atalanta fell 
under the lee of her puny conqueror. Great was the astonishment of the prize-guard when they 
saw the Tiger wearing American colors—greater still, when almost the first that sprung upon deck 
were their quondam messmate Peter, and the prisoners De Berrian and Harman. But what was the 
amazement of the American skipper and crew, when De Berrian and their old cook Peter, were 
knocking off their irons’? On the fifth day after, the Sea-Gull and her prizes came to an anchor in 
the harbor of St. Labrador. 

In three days the gallant Sea-Gull was ready for sea. Her restless captain yearned for the broad 
fierce ocean. ‘The signal was already flying at the fore, when a gig manned by U.S. seaman, came 
alongside, and Charles Harman ‘stepped on board. Walter was silently sitting on a gun. 

“| have come again,” said Charles, anxiously taking his hand, « I will throw up my commission 
for your consent, 'Walter—you will—you must go home with me.” 

“The Sea-Gull is my home!” 

“ Walter !” implored his cousin, stooping till their cheeks touched, “ can you bear unkindness to 
my sister? “Tis you that are scornful. Come, and by my own love, she shall forgive !” 

“ Forgive ! she has nothing to forgive, that I acknowledge.” 

“ She shall be yours, or I leave that home again forever.” 

“ Never!” firmly answered De Berrian, “ she said it—no blood-stained hand should twine bridel 
flowers around her haughty brow. Her wroud father would give her not toa pennylessdog! "Tis 
I that forgive, but ean I forget?” 

At this moment ‘Peter came aft, and handed a bundle to Walter. He silently unwrapped it, and 
displayed the uniform of.a tieutenant. 

“ Our brave second-lieutenant,” said Walter, “ was killed in the action. I am in his stead, Chattes, 
the Sea-Gull is my home.” 
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“ Then there is no hope,” sighed young Harman, “ and I must seek my home alone. What a tale 
for my accusing sister! Have you nothing—no word—or letter to send ?” 

“ Tell Catharine,” said Walter with an effort, “ that her long-mourned brother was a captive on 
the sea, and that cousin she cursed bled to win his freedom. Tell her we have talked of happier 
days, in the silence of the midnight watch, and her name was ever spoken with a blessing. Say, if 
my last prayer be said on sea or shore, her name shall close my lips. Give her this braid—you 
know when she gave it”—and a tear stood in his eye—« it may recall the time when she thought 
more kindly of its wearer. It is the last memento of Walter De Berrian.” 

Charles hid the braid in his bosom, fer he could not speak. 

“ Peter,” asked Walter, for the negro had been listening with intense interest, “ would you not go 
home to your friends?” 

“ No, massa,” returned the faithful black, with a reproachful look, “ you all my friends—neber 
leave you, you gwine—I’m gwine too.” 

But a vivid change had brightened the noble features of the handsome Harman; he stood proud 
and tall with curling lip, and dilated nostril; his eye was rivetted on a small squadron that was 
bounding into port under the glorious tri-colored flag. 

“ Walter, I am not the culprit bearer of your message. See there,” and he proudly pointed to a 
beautiful witch-like schooner, amid the squadron, “ there is La belle Tanthe—she has been re-taken— 
I go to report myself to the commandant. I serve under a foreign flag, but against the enemies of 
my country.” 

De Betrian’s eye rested with a sailor's delight on the elegant fabric that slid over the water with 
the easy hauteur of a coquette—he turned to his cousin— 

“ Think of your father and sister.” 

“ Think of my honor,” was the proud answer. 

De Berrian gladly grasped his hand, and exclaimed, “ honor first—may God bless you !” 

The drum sent forth its rolling prelude, and Peter sprang away. Charles Harman went over the 
side, and Walter felt that the last link was broken. The Sea-Gull was sailing to her glory and her 


grave. 


———— 


THE EXILE’S RETURN. 


BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 


That I shall vainly wait—ah me! 


Wuew from thee I did part away, 
No word from thee / 


And from my land for years, 
I did not think to come again 


With those same parting tears. 
I come again to hill and lea— 
Weeping for thee / 


Thine hand was clasped warm in mine 
When I was standing last 

Upon the shore of cheerful green, 
Our vessel neareth fast. 

I shall be there—no longer we— 
No more with thee / 


Had I beheld thee still and dead, 
I might more clearly know, 

How heart of thine could turn as cold 
As hearts by nature so— 

How change could touch the falsehood-free 
And changeless thee / 


But now thy last-seen tender looks 
Within my soul remain ; 

And it is hard to think that they 
Will shine no more again— 








I could not bear to look upon 
That mound of funeral clay, 
Where one sweet voice is silentness 
And one fair brow decay— 
Where all thy mortal I might see— 
But never thee / 


For thou art where the loving are, 
Whose parting pain is o’er! 

And I who love and weep alone, 

Where thou wilt weep no more, 
Weep bitterly, not selfishly, 
For me, not thee / 


I know that thou can’st never know 
The anguish which I feel ; 

Because upon no brows in Heaven, 
An earthly grief may steal— 


And grief thou knewest mine, would be 


Still shared by thee / 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
TRANSLAEED FROM THE “MELANGES” OF M,. NISARD. 


Lowpown should be visited for the sake of Westminster Abbey. On one side you have the Parlia- 

ment, another antiquity full of grandeur, and connected with interesting reminiscences, Two new 

societies inhabit these walls, which were built by two societies now no more, for creeds which time 

has abolished. ‘The work of thought has perished, the work of the hand has survived. Liberty has 

given a new youth to the old halls of Parliament. Protestantism has exiled from Westminster Ab- 

bey the Catholic descendants of those who built it. 
* . « - « . 7 * * * * 

On entering Westminster Abbey you ate met by a kind of usher. “Do you wish to see the whole 
edifice, or only a part!” and he names you the two prices. The bargain struck, he goes to wake 
another usher, who is asleep on a chair at the foot of a pillar a few paces distant. This man rises, 
and rubs his eyes, and then conducts you to all the tombs of importance, naming, as he goes on, the 
persons who are buried. If you remain too long in one chapel, he politely requests you to finish 
your tour, telling you that when he has shown all you will be at liberty to retrace your steps. This 
I never failed to do. 

The first time that I visited this beautiful Abbey was on the occasion of a great wind. One might 
say that the clouds were tearing themselves to pieces against the roofing (/oifure.) This mysterious 
noise above my head, and the silence at my feet and around me, confounded me. I have felt some- 
thing like it in the woods, at the foot of great trees, when the rising wind begins to shake their tops, 
and the grass is not even bent. But in the middle of a great nave, surrounded by the tombs of eight 
centuries, standing as a minute and weak man before an immense work made by the hand of man, 
with a mind lost in doubt and uncertainty in the presence of two religions which have deeply moved 
the human mind—in this situation I have experienced, in a degree still more lively, the singular 
state when thought seems to cease, and the pulse to beat no more. Strange that such mighty spec- 
tacles are requisite to overcome the mind of a man and to suspend for a moment thought, which is 
so indocile! Strange, that the voice of great forests, the murmuring of the sea, the silence of old 
mountains, is not more than sufficient to silence for an instant the little sound which we call thought ! 

Catholicism built this great church for a great religion, that a whole people might go there to hear 
the word of God chanted with all the force of the human voice; that man might feel his own little- 
ness in the temple of God, finding that the mighty song of assembled multitudes beneath its vaulted 
roof did not crack the edifice. Protestantism, by taking possession of Westminster Abbey, has 
straitened it for its own religion de salons, for its chants by women and children of the choir, for its 
sermons before a small auditory, for a handful of the faithful to which the minister reads prayers in 
a grave and sober voice, without accent, and without vibration. The nave of the old temple has 
been cut in half, and a boarded enclosure has been made with seats and benches for about a hun- 
dred of the faithful. The other half is empty; the consecrated soil begins at this wretched bit of 
carpenter’s work, which has been built but to rot, while the walls, which generations raised for 
eternity, are neither revered nor profaned, unless by the rows of tombs which stand as an object of 
veneration for the traveller. Protestantism had not voice enough to fill these vast aisles, nor to ascend 
to these vaulted roofs ; a mutilated edifice was necessary for a mutilated religion ; less space was re- 
quired for reason than for faith. 

The struggle between two religions in the same church is not less plainly shown by the tombs of 
Westminster Abbey. Catholicism reared it, Catholicism stamps the greatest character on the tombs. 
I am not here speaking of art; there are more skilful strokes of the chisel in the monuments of Pro- 
testantism ; in those of Catholicism there is little more than faith, often without art, but we feel a 
force in their workmanship, and a sort of certainty of another life, which touches us profoundly. 
Those effigies of the Kings of the Norman race, all lying armed on the tombstones, all with joined 
hends, in the same attitude, all conceived according to one idea, though successive ages may have 
improved their execution ; those women, those children, those faithful servants, who are ranged about 
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the tomb, kneeling, their hands joined as those of the deceased, who mourn not, but pray, because 
tears pass away, not faith, and man can pray always rather than mourn; all these figures, who re- 
present the drama of death, but do not play it, as in certain Protestant monuments—all this naiveté 
of an art, I say, the masters of which were but simple workmen, exercises a singular sway over the 
imagination and the heart. The design has been to make really dead persons ; there is the very stiff- 
ness of a corpse in these limbs; nought is beating under this armor, these eyes are closed to open no 
more ; the tomb is sealed, all is finished, but the artist has conveyed by these joined and heaven-lifted 
hands a thought—yes, the thought that possessed the deceased before he resigned his soul to God— 
the thought which inspired the artist himself, and often repaid him for his toils—the thought which 
filled the servants and the children of the deceased, the people who followed his obsequies, and the 
priest who sprinkled holy water on his relics—in a word, the thought that God may be disarmed by 
prayer. 

In the tombs of Protestantism unity is gone. We find the diversity of a museum—busts, emblems, 
and statues. It is no more religious thought, but caprice and vanity, which gives the idea of a mo- 
nument ; it is art without faith which executes it. Prayer is no more considered ; dramatic attitudes 
are given to the dead ; some threaten, others smile upon you ; one plays a part, and another expires 
with a grace. I have seen some mounting to heaven surrounded by clouds, and others haranguing 
Parliament. There is a noble lady who died, doubtless, much regretted by her husband ; she is in 
her bed, expiring, while Death—that is to say, the great black skeleton with the scythe in its hand, 
which serves to frighten children—darts from a secret cavern under the bed of this poor lady. ‘The 
hasband perceives him; places himself between his wife and death, holds his suppliant hands to the 
latter, and entreats it with tears in his eyes. Now, translate all this :— Lord Nightingale was a good 
husband, or, at any rate, wished to pass as such. But who was Lord Nightingale? Why, a person 
who was rich enough to bury his wife at Westminster. ‘This abbey is not confined to Kings and 
great men ; it is a Pantheon, where every one pays for his place, and that dearer than at acemetery. 

occupies less space there than Lady Nightingale. George Canning and Pitt lie each 
under a slab with their name inscribed. Those whose mere name does not say enough are not in a 
position to be better known, or do not deserve it. Leave all this train of epithets and show of titles 
to those whe have only made their life known by their death. A stone and a name is enough for 
celebrated men, since there is no longer a faith to lay them on their tombs, and to join their hands, 
and thus to show that their strength was only in prayer. The epitaph and monument should be feft 
to history, and the deep impression which a grand biography concealed under a slab of six feet makes 
on the mind should not be stifled under works of masonry. 


This profusion of tombs does net convey the idea of death. A grave newly dug, a coffin from 
which the pall has been removed, the shovel-full of earth thrown upon it—these touch much more 
forcibly. Death, as a collective idea, only inspires declamations, and awakens no real sorrow. On 
the contrary, the nearer we are to the corpse, the more sad and impressive is this idea. 

© a * * * . oF * * * 


I am ashamed to confess that I went through “ Poet’s-corner” with indifference ; yet Shakespeare 
is there, or rather his statue and cenotaph, paid for by two performances at Drury-lane, for his actual 
remains lie beneath the stones of the church at Stratford, where his age suffered him to die, caring 
no more for his death than his birth. Singular enough! he lived in the time of Elizabeth, in one of 
those epochs of public prosperity when the slightest superiority stands in its full light, and yet there 
is less information respecting his life than that of the most msignificant courtier, Some have written 
that he was bailiff of a county, others that he poached on the estates of great lords ; that he held the 
horses of the audience at the gates of the theatre, and played the ghosts in his own pieces. You 
will not find his history in his dramas—you will not perceive the author under his characters. He 
creates men, gives them passions, and when this is done, leaves them to be carried on by those 
passions, and troubles himself no more about them. If they commit faults, they pay the penalty— 
if they are stronger than events, they overcome them—if weaker, they yield. Shakspeare has not, 
like our tragedians, a favorite character by which he communicates himself to the pit; the one who 
happens to be on the stage is the one he loves the best. You would be his dupe if you strove to seek 
him in the parts he has created, and under the masks which he has given to the great passions which 
excite tears or laughter. You believe him oppressed by a sombre melancholy, when perhaps he was 
a hearty laugher, who loved to give free play to his imagination, and to prate like Cassio with the 
passing shade; or perhaps he was some careless philosopher, appearing at the fall of the curtain, at 
the moral of his terrible drama, with a calm fine countenance, and with the air of a man who is un- 
moved amid so many calamities, and says to the pit, “« None of this was my fault.” His statue says 
nothing to you, and this empty tomb, in which there is not even a particle of his ashes, is but a 
figure in a museum—a maseum of tombs, if you will have it so. Besides, placed as he is, in a little 
nook in the wall, he is crowded by poets, who beyond the learned circles of Londen have scarcely 
more celebrity than our album and almanack writers, with even some prosaists among them. Such 
an atrangement is erroneoas ; there is no interest in this amalgamation of glories of all degrees ; emotion 
is destroyed by curiosity. It is only in the presence of the old tombs of Catholicism that the imagi- 
nation is awakened, and that we feel all that is great and touching in the past. 
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That which chiefly affects us in ages gone by is the moral character which distinguishes them from 
our own. If we love the majestic aspect of the old churches, those works of faith and religion, it is 
because on every subject our convictions are but weak and wavering ; because we feel the necessity 
of betaking ourselves to something strong, to something which comes home to us, and which allows 
us te rest awhile from our wearisome contradictions. If we are forcibly struck by all that bears the 
mark of enthusiasm, it is because in us enthusiasm has been withered by experience, and because, 
dreading, above all, to be dupes, or even to appear such, we envy the peace of those simple men who 
did not laugh aloud at those grave matters on which depend happiness and misery, and who did not 
hide themselves to perform their duties. 

If we love the figures that pray on the old monuments, it is because on modern tombs religious 
thought has been stifled by wordly thought, doubtless that the deceased themselves might not be the 
laughing-stocks of the curious. If the majestic uniformity of Catholicism inspires us with sincere 
respect, it is because we are now accustomed to diversity and isolation, willingly contesting all human 
authority less by the arricre-pensées of disorganization than on account of the incapacity we feel of con- 
vincing ourselves of the rights of any one whatever—a strange situation for people who are thus in 
a state of dull and perpetual insurrection! There is no regret in the comparison we make between 
the past and the present; our mind is distracted for a moment—that is all! This temporary distrac- 
tion does not afterwards make us bear mere clumsily the load of uncertainties, of contradictions, and 
of seruples, which render us cold scoffers from the fear of being enthusiastic ; lastly, of our caprices 
and our isolations, all of which illude us by their appearing to proceed from liberty. Liberty makes 
us love our own age with a real and positive love, and ages past with a love purely poetical. The 
aspect of an old cathedral does not cure a heart sick with excess of liberty ; and I verily believe that 
Westminster Abbey would not remove one doubt of a person of this century. 


TO A PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


PAINTED BY SULLY. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


Lapy, some missioned angel smiled Joy, tranquil joy and mild content 
Upon thee when thou wast a child; In those angelic features blent, 
Forin that pensive eye of thine Tell like a fountain’s sparkling flow 
Celestial colors softly shine ; That all is pure and bright below. 
And on that sweet, expressive face, 
The lustre of a quiet mind And thou hast crossed youth’s flowery verge ; 
Softly reposes—like the trace , And well I deem, relentless Time . 
Of starlight trembling, when the wind Doth towards that path thy footsteps urge 
Breaks the smooth mirror of the sea— When, just beyond their sunniest prime, 
Or like that strange, delusive light, The ripe fruits of the season fall, 
When sleep has set the fancy fiee And purple clusters on the vine 
To soar beyond the dome of Night. Droop from the greenly-mantled wall, 
In rich maturity, like thine ! 
Can’st thou be real? art thou not A perfect woman—fairest, best, 
Too. beauteous for this earthly spot? Of all this world holds fair and good— 
Upon that brow, so clear and high, If man without thee were unblest, 
Has sorrow rested? has a sigh How dark would be his solitude ! 
Or tear been thine, or any shade When, to the ancient sculptor’s gaze, 
Of grief upon thy spirit laid ? The perfect figure, that his art 
Ah, yes! if, in this dreary world, Could from the formless marble raise, 
One, so devinely fair—around Appeared like light—his boundin heart 
Whose form bright pinions should be furled: Could not have felt a deeper bliss 
To. keep it holy-—can be found ; Than when, with life and beauty werm, 
In hours gone by, some change to pale Thy pencil, Sully, traced a form 
Thy morning splendor must have passed, } So lovely and’ so true as this! 
Though ali life’s woes, like shadows, fail ' 
Before thy happy smile to last. : 
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LOVE AND WEALTH. 
A TALE. 


Freely Translated from the German of Baron Von Biedenfeld. 
BY MRS, E. F. ELLET. 


Tus thunder of battle was suspended, but for a time. Forces were gathered from all quarters to 
take the field again. On the road from Carcassonne to Toulouse all was bustle and tumult; crowds 
of fresh recruits, burning with zeal and hatred of the English, were hastening along with the regular 
troops to join the army of Soult. They were met by many rich proprietors from the borders, who 
were anxious to conceal their wealth in some large city. There were also Bourbonists, known by 
the white ’kerchief—the cockade would have been dangerous ;—and a host of adventurers, with a 
plentiful supply of rogues, sure of finding employment in their peculiar calling. Hundreds of wound- 
ed too were on their way to the great hospital; some of the weary soldiers had stopped and rested 
their weapons by a crucifix, on the road side, and were surrounded by the country people ; amidst 
the clamor was heard the cheerful music of a guinguette, and refreshments of all kinds were offered 
in baskets by the peasant women, adorned with their many colored ’kerchiefs, and yet more by their 
dark eyes and olive cheeks. Soon the march was resumed, and as we drew nearer Toulouse, the 

umult and noise increased. The clouds rolled in dark and heavy masses over our heads ; the wind 
surged through the thick boughs of the trees, and covered us with whirling dust. 

We were on foot, and anxious to reach the city before the storm should burst onus. Accident had 
brought so many in company upon the road, we were to take a brief journey together, and each 
probably to forget his anxieties in a cup of wine at the end of it. Nothithstanding our haste to pass 
the swollen stream, I could not withdraw my attention from two men among the strange soldiers 
who accompanied us. One was a sturdy figuie; short gambados covered his legs to the calf, and 
were fastened to the latchet of his shoes by small crosses; the folds of linen that covered his breast 
were not remarkable for whiteness ; he wore a light blue jacket ornamented with tarnished lace, and 
a short red cloak, which yet had an air of pretension, with all its poverty. This affectation of smart- 
ness was rendered more striking by the effect of a high, pointed, perforated hat, set jauntily over 
upon the right, and broad golden rings depending from each ear. His naturally brown complexion, 
darkened by the sun, his jet-black hair, the large Roman nose, between a pair of restless flashing 
eyes, were not unhandsome, though the countenance was marked by an expression of cunning and 
singularity. 

“ Who is that ?” asked I, of a Frenchman near me. 

« A half-civilized Spaniard, a Navarrese, from the mountains, who lives by practising all sorts of 
juggling and imposition upon our Southrons, and gains no trifle by his pretensions as a quack doctor 
and conjurer ; he sometimes also plays the spy for our army, and ’tis highly probable that he gets 
well paid for the same service by the English and his own countrymen. A Figaro for our modern 
tragedy, in which the merry fellow is called a rascal, in which the joke usually ends by poison and 
dagger, instead of a marriage.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! an apt definition !” 

“A true one, of our modern tragedy ; a comedy with melancholy personages, in which the mali- 
cious Harlequin struggles with the fool, till one or the other loses patience, and the worst handled 
atones with his life. A comedy, in which reason belongs only to the multitude, and the enthusiast 
is treated as a blockhead.” 

“ And who is that tall, slender person, who stoops so much over his handsome horse, and keeps 
his large eyes so constantly fixed on the ground.” 

«“ One unfortunate, and yet too happy—a fit hero for the tragedy just mentioned. A young mil- 
lionaire, who would gladly give away his hundreds of thousands, could he get himself with honor 
out of the world, which is an abomination to him.” : 

“So handsome, so young, and rich, and yet—a misanthrope *” 

“ You would, perhaps, be the same in his situation ; he is the only child of wealthy parents, and 
had but three passions in his nature :—an idolatrous affection for his mother, ambition for a soldier’s 
fame, and devotion to his Emperor, and love for his foster-sister, a peasant girl, in the village we are 
approaching. Mark, how fearfully his heart was wounded through each of these cherished feelings. 
His mother eloped with a Polish officer, the very day he had with difficulty obtained from his father 
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permission to follow the Imperial standard to Russia. Could he leave his father alone to join the 
army, perhaps to meet again his abandoned mother? He bore his grief in silence ; with bitter tears 
saw the troops depart, while he remained at home with his infirm parent. His love, his Louison, 
was now every thing to him. Deprived of the Epos, he devoted himself to the Idyl. 

« But his father was inexorably opposed to his union with a vinedresser’s daughter. He had de- 
signed his only son, with all his wealth, for the daughter of a marshall, one of the new nobility. 
The lovers were constrained to meet clandestinely, and the poor maiden’s reputation suffered thereby 
in the eyes of all their acquaintance. 

“ Suddenly came the thunderbolt from the blue heavens—that Bulletin from Russia, demanding 
a fresh army from France. The canton furnished one hundred and thirty-four recruits : yonder pale 
youth drew the number one hundred and thirty-four, and Louison’s brother the number one hundred 
and thirty-five. The youth hastened to Paris with letters from his father to a counsellor of state, 
and returned to his native place full of eagerness to join the army, The old man received him with 
smiles, all his comrades with anger and scorn ; for slander had been busy with his name. He was 
declared unfit to enter the service; his foster brother took his place, and he was compelled to bear 
all this in silence, for fear of involving his father in unpleasant difficulties. Louison’s joy at his re- 
turn was troubled by sorrow at the departure of her brother. As for her lover, he became a prey to 
deep melancholy, His substitute was obliged to go with the oops to Spain, but returned with con- 
tempt all the money and letters sent him by his rich foster brother. He also enjoined it upon his 
sister to have regard to her own good name, and break off all acquaintance with a dishonored man. 
Louison wept bitterly, but she could not obey at once the hard command ; and love at length obtain- 
ed the victory. She entreated the youth, however, to use all the influence his wealth procured him 
to bring about the release of her brother from his martial duty. Powerful as is the Emperor in the 
field, so in France is his image stamped on a round bit of gold. But neither gold nor Emperor can 
call the dead from their graves. The substitute, the brother of Louison, fel] wounded into the hands 
of the Spaniards, and was reported dead. 

«“ The news drove the melancholy youth frantic. ‘I have killed my friend and brother,’ was his 
incessant exclamation ; and in imagination he strove with the ghost of the departed, who came to re- 
proach him. The haughty old father was obliged to entreat the poor maiden to come to his house, 
for her presence alone could soothe the frenzy of his unhappy son, or change his madness into tender 
and tearful melancholy. His visits tv the vinedresser’s house, too, served to divert his mind. Two 
or three times a week he rode thither, unattended by a domestic, taking care of his horse himself, 
and dining at the inn, usually in sullen silence. Sometimes his attention was excited by the soldiers ; 
he would seek among them and eagerly examine the countenance of any who happened to bear 
number forty-one ; then, disappointed, would turn his horse away, wipe the teats from his eyes, and 
shuddering, murmur, ‘”Tis not he! Bernard Prany will never return ; I have killed my brother !’ ” 

During this conversation the Spaniard had come near us, and seemed very attentive to the narra- 
tion—and visibly struck by the mention of the name of Bernard Prany. He looked as if about to 
address us; but shook his head doubtfully, snapped his fingers, and throwing a glance at the pale 
rider, went off humming a tune, and was soon out of our sight. 

In a large hostelry on the road very near La Prouille, where more than six hundred years before, 
St. Dominic founded the cloister for Dominican nuns, without dreaming of the horrors his institution 
would spread over the world ;—in that old, gloomy hostelry, originally no doubt the lodge and hos- 
pital of La Prouille, sate more than sixty men at supper around the great table. At the upper end 
of the apartment, in a deep reverie, pale and motionless, his eyes fixed on the ground, neither eating 
nor drinking, nor taking interest in ought that passed, sate the youth I had seen riding the handsome 
horse ; chance placed us directly opposite him ; but there was no opportunity for conversation, where 
half a hundred Frenchmen were in an apartment together. The uproar was like a cataract in its 
continuity ; at least thirty different voices might be heard speaking in the same instant. 

Suddenly we heard the cry, “ Ha! Rodrigo Bannos! Welcome to our Spaniard! Where is the 
fellow?” All eyes were turned towards the door, through which with mock solemnity entered the 
Spaniard. He made his way among the guests, nodding his head repeatedly, and greeting many 
with a friendly grasp ; took his place by the chimney piece, and began eating from his hand a piece 
of mutton with raw onions. 

“ ‘Where have you been, Rodrigo ?” cried one. Before he could reply—another broke in with— 
« About profitable business ?”’ 

“ Only the devil now-a-days drives a profitable business!” said the Spaniard coolly, without sus- 
pending his meal, 

“ Well—you have brought somewhat to entertain us ?” 

hac a pockets—if you want any juggling. Ha, brisk fellow—you have the cup in your hands 
again ?” 

“ Will you drink?” 

“ Yes—when I have done eating—but only champagne or pure water.” 

“ Champagne !” roared a dozen voices at once. They rose, and the mirth and tumult increased. 
Only the pale youth sate motionless, his head resting on both hands. It had not escaped me, that 
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at the first glance at Rodrigo he had shuddered, and grown visibly paler. But no one noticed him, 
for general attention was drawn to the new comer. 

« Rodrigo !” cried a cracked voice, “we shall not soon have so fine an opportunity as at present; 
bring us up a few handsome ghosts.” 

“ You are mad, man; beauty belongs to the flesh.” 

« A few charming Dominicans of those who sleep in the churchyard at La Prouille, with the pale 
faces and eyes of fire.” 

* You are all fools, or full of wine; have patience, you will soon enough be side by side with the 
nuns. No more of ghosts and damsels; but I will show you some new conjurer’s tricks. Bring 
cards here !”’ 

Amid approving shouts he began to exhibit several tricks with cards, which he did with much 
dexterity and skill. He made some draw three cards, and told their fortunes, or described the em- 
ployment of some absent friend or relative. Some of his predictions were very apt, for Bannos had 
all the cunning belonging to his profession. 

The silent youth, lifting ap his head, seemed attentive to every word and motion of the Spaniard, 
while the latter appeared not to observe him. All at once, however, he went up to bim, presented 
his pack of cards, and, while he fixed his flashing eyes full on those of the youth, said in a cheerful 
tone, but net without solemnity—< Tt is your turn, noble stranger ; draw three cards, and I will tell 
you what is presently to befall you. Many possess thousands, and know not what may happen to 
them the next moment.” 

The youth mechanically drew the cards, The first was the ace of hearts, which he laid down on 
the table ; the others were the queen of diamonds and the ace of clubs. 

« By St. James—young man !” cried Rodrigo, after shuffling and examining the cards, and pausing 
a few moments; “you are more fortunate than all the rest! Your father, at this moment, sits at 
home in his easy chair, reckoning over his thousands, and negotiating for you, his only son, a mar- 
riage with the only daugliter of one of the wealthiest men in the kingdom. 

* Biavo! here’s to the golden band !” cried many of the company, laughing. The pale youth 
sprang up, his brow crimson, clutched the Spaniard by the dresse—and exclaimed—« you are a liar— 
a villain!” 

“ Ha! let go my jacket, and do not disarrange my cards, Is it my fault that you like Louison 
better than the other rich lady ?” 

« Louison !’” eried the stranger despairingly, and quitting his hold, 1ushed from the apartment. 

« You struck him to the heart, Rodrigo,” said the cracked voice again. “ St. Jean ! had you lived 
in 1789, and prophesied to the people, there would have been some misehief undone, and some drops 
of blood the fewer shed.” 

« And some fools the more!” added another of the company ;—and several voices cried—* Joli- 
coeur grows sentimental! ha! ha! ha! more wine here!” 

The uproar soon became so great among the intoxicated guests, that I was glad to make my es- 
cape unnoticed. 

I sate on one of the garden terraces, and looked up towards the gloomy walls of La Prouille. I 
was not alone—for the six last centuries were with me—and we conversed as cordially as if we had 
drank our coffee every day together. Who can compare without emotion the years 1214 and 18147? 
In the first all strength was pat forth to support the tottering dominion of usurping Rome over 
christian Europe ; the last witnessed the efforts of despair to overthrow the giant of his age. The 
one was the day of monks and monasteries, of interdicts, and feudal power, and knightly combats, 
and the Inquisition and secret tribunals. The other, of steam-boats and steam-presses—of books, 
and a war with the pen as well as the sword ; a parody upon the past feudal time; the last struggle 
of the old deeayed, poetical aristoeracy—with the aristocracy of intellect and of wealth, and the boast 
of popular freedom. 

I was roused from a very misanthropical reverie by a rustling below me. The Spaniard and the 
pale youth were engaged in earnest conversation. Neither had observed me. 

“You must—Rodrigo—by heaven, you must !” 

« Indeed, sir, it is beyond my power.” 

“Tt is not! TI myselfhave laughed a thousand times at the idea of a spirit’s re-visiting this world, 
and conversing with the living. But I now take shame for my childish incredulity. I know well, 
such intereourse is possible ; I eall upon you to be mediator betwixt the dead and me !” 

« Let me go—you are ill.” 

“Be my leech, then, and heal'me. A thousand Napoleons are yours, if you show him to me— 
him—only him! Bid him appear ; speak the word, which calls him out of the grave. Draw the 
circle in which he must rise to my view. He called me a coward ; I must tell him face to fate, that 
Iam none! He must retract his words.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! so you will challenge the ghost? Have you your weapons with you? Be as 
sured, arms are not needed in such company.” 

« What should I do with arms? My old father will not permit me to use them. I have nothing 
but gold—gold—even gold. 
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« Ha—have you not love—the joy of love?” 
“Oflove? Louison has closed her door against me. I shall never see her more, unless I go to 
lead her to the altar. She has renounced me: her brother called me coward; my father condemns 
me to misery. I must break his heart or betray my Louison, as I betrayed my Emperor !” 

« Be not foolish. Call you obedience to your father, treachery te the Emperor ?” 

“T have betrayed my country, whose sacred soil is profaned by foes, while I sit in safety, and ban- 
quet at home. Shame rests on me ; interminable shame ; therefore fortune turns her back upon me— 
therefore joy flies my embrace—therefore Louison renounces me—therefore my heart must 





“You must have blood let, young man; your veins are too full !” 

“Ah! my blood belongs to my country—to honor—to my Emperor—but I must let it revel in my 
veins !’” Then, after a pause, he urged more vehemently—“ Call me up Bernard!” 

“ Have patience, at least, till another day.” 

« No—this day—at midnight—I must see him ; I must speak with him ; should I myself go down 
into the grave !” 

“ You are too much agitated—such an interview demands calmness.” 

“ There is calmness only in the grave.” 

«“ And are you fixed in this belief ~ 

“Fixed? there is nothing fixed in this world, save wretchedness, and my undying love !” 

«Come then! Bernard shall appear to you. Come to me at midnight, to the garden pavilion, 
alone ; and mention to no one what I have said.” 

Convinced that some deceit was to be practised upon the poor young stranger, I resolved to watch 
them, and avert the evil, if evil was intended towards him. Just before midnight I repaired to the 
pavilion, and was fortunate enough to discover a spot, where unseen, I could observe all that was 
going on, and rush to his assistance, should he need my help. 

The window-shutters of the pavilion were closed, but a side door stood partly open. Opposite the 
door, a few steps distant, was a close arbor, within which I concealed myself. The night was mild, 
and a deep stillness reigned around me ; not a breeze was stirring ;—all things seemed wrapped in 
breathless slumber. There was one watcher, however ; I could see the poor youth walking restlessly 
up and down his chamber. I marked the outline of his noble featnres, every time he passed the 
lamp. 
Alas! the misdeeds of the wicked too often disturb the repose of the guiltless ; wounding them as 
deeply as if upon them also the poisoned fangs of conscience had laid hold. 

Some wine stood on a table by his window ; he drank frequently, and with impatient gestures. 
Then he looked at his watch. Not yet midnight! What torture! He drank again—then paused 
and listened. Eleven and three-quarters struck hoarsely, from the dark oaken clock within the 
hostelry. Yet a quarter of an hour—O martyr of impatience! Once more he raised the cup to his 
lips. He examined the priming of his pistols; shook his head mournfully, and placed the pistols in 
his bosom. He threw a rich mantle over his shoulders, and unconsciously let it slide off again. He 
opened the window. The fresh air seemed to revive him; his eyes were raised toward heaven ;— 
his hands rested on the window frame ; he continued to gaze upward, as if secking out a path to the 
world beyond reach of the living. 

«* There he stands—’tis he !” suddenly whispered a female voice close to me. 

“ Yes—Louison—’tis he !” answered the Spaniard, in a low tone. “ Yet a few moments, and he 
will come down. Is Bernard in the pavilion—and ready ?” 

«Ves! Qh, that all were over!” 

« Be rational, Louison! “You behave as if aught else wete to happen but what you most wish !” 

« But if all should fail—if even this scene should not restore the fair light of reason to his soul ?” 

«“ In such a case, all is no worse than it was before.” 

« Alas! you know not what'the worst might be. You love him not, and do not know him thorough- 
ly. I see his whole heart, while I look into my own. I myself had nearly perished in the moment 
when his father’s change of purpose was made known to me, and I saw my dearest wishes on the 
eve of fulfilment.” 

«« We must risk something; the result is in the hands of Providence. You know the physician's 
assurance, that by such means only, by a powerful shock could.reason be restored to her full empire, 
and the gloomy phantoms that so long have haunted him dispelled. You know, too, what has been 
done with a view to this ——” 

«Ah! me!” 

« Hush—hush—and come with me !” 

The clock in the hostelry struck twelve. In an instant the youth disappeared from the window, 
and the light in his chamber was extinguished. The young girl and the Spaniard also vanished, 
without my observing whither they went. Night and silence were again around me. My heart throbbed 

The latticed door of the garden creaked on its hinges, and the sand cracked ‘beneath the tread of 
hastening feet. A faint light was burning in the pavilion, which threw its pale beam on the stranger 
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youth, approaching with his weapons under his arm. The door of the pavilion closed against him 
lightly, as if moved by unearthly hands. All was dark again without. 

“ Are you here, Leon Belanger !” whispered the Spaniard. 

“T am!” was the reply. 

“°Tis well ; you are on the spot ; stand still ; keep silence, and put on this monk’s frock and cow! ; 
that your worldly habiliments frighten not the ghost. But what do you with weapons ?” 

“T must have satisfaction,” replied the youth, gloomily ; « but he shall have the choice of weapons ; 
I have brought swords and pistols.” 

“ Excellent! yes; the spirit must give you satisfaction. But till he appears, you must have no 
metal about your person. It will render the spells ineffectual. Lay them aside. Right; now your 
purse. Is it done?” 

« Yes—what more is necessary ?” 

“ Silence and patience, whatever you may see and hear,” 

The conjurer then began, half singing, half murmuring, to repeat words in an unknown tongue, 
walking round the youth with earnest and mysterious gesticulation. As he passed, nine blue flames 
sprang from the ground in the circle, and nine columns of dense smoke rose upwards. Rodrigo wore 
a long dark frock, and a dark cap covered his head. The youth on the other hand was wrapped in 
a white robe; his brow was fevered ; his keen eyes were fixed intently on the door of the pavilion, 
his arms crossed on his breast. As the ninth flame rose, the conjurer raised both hands to his waist, 
and on his broad girdle streamed out strange figures and characters in phosphoric brilliance, and a 
burning star shone on his breast. He sank on his knee and repeated the form of adjuration, calling 
on the dead to awake. 

When the verses were ended, a rustling was heard, and the folding doors flew open. A flood of 
light poured out ; clouds of soft fragrance floated around them, and reflected on their purple edges the 
brightness with which the walls within shone. Both figures were distinctly visible in the strange 
light; the Spaniard in his dark dress, and the tall, white, spectral figure of the young stranger. I 
Was so overpowered by the surprise, that though I was sensible of the trick, my eyes were nearly 
blinded ; and I stood breathless and disconcerted, as if the mysteries of the grave were really about 
to be revealed, 

The conjurer resumed his metrical chant; and summoned Bernard Prany to appear. Leon re- 
peated the words after him in a stern and solemn tone. The flames vanished from the circle, the 
star on Rodrigo’s breast grew paler; the bright characters on his girdle faded, ard at the end it was 
quite dark within and without. At this moment the note of an owl was heard from the roof of the 
building ; his wild hoarse scream seemed to me to utter a warning ! 

I heard a quick gliding step close beside me, among the rosebushes, which startled me so that I 
was near betraying myself by an involuntary outcry. It was Louison, the expectant, anxious, trembling, 
Louison. How her heart beat, how her bosom heaved with her hurried breathing—how eagerly did 
she bend forward—her straining eyes fixed only upon her lover! 2 

There was another burst of light; and on the threshhold of the pavilion stood a young Frenchy 
soldier, with a red scar across his pale forehead. His eyes sought the poor Leon, who stood gazing 
at him wildly, in vain endeavoring to collect his strength to speak. At length the spell was broken. 
« Bernard !” faltered he, and covered his face with both hands, in unspeakable emotion. “Leon !’’ 
answered the soldier, much moved ; but a sign from the conjurer checked the words on his lips, and 
he remained silent. : 

« You called me a villain, Bernard,” cuntinued Leon—* a coward—while you yet breathed the: 
breath of life. Bernard! Iam no coward! Spirit of my brother—I demand of you—I conjure 
you—look in my heart—see if one drop of cowardice runs in my veins! Bernard! I—wo is me !— 

i Louison ——” 

He staggered, unable to support himself; Louison gave a scream, and rushed to his side ; Bernard 

came down to his assistance. Before they could reach him, he fell, and his forehead struck the cold 


An old man, whom I had not before observed, rushed out from the bushes behind the young girl. 
He pushed the others aside, and with a piercing cry—* Leon! my son!” threw himself on his knees, 
and lifting up the head of the lifeless youth, supported him in his arms. “ Awake, rise, my son! 
he cried again. “Come hither, Louison! my daughter! Leon! she is yours; she loves you ! dost 
hear, Leon? She is yours—and Bernard has to crave your forgiveness! He lives—he is your 
brother! Help—help! Leon! your father calls—awake!” 

But Leon awaked not. 

«“ Dead !” shrieked the maiden, and her heart broke with that word. «I—renounced—I have 
killed him!” And she sank breathless upon the corpse. A 5 

. * +. 7 


On the the third day after, they laid the two lovers side by side, in the same cold grave, and no- 
thing remained to the tich, haughty father, of his only son, save agonizing remembrance, and a too 
late remorse. 
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BY EDGAR Aw POE. 


(From the Gift for 1840, ) 


What say of it? what say of Conscience grim, 
That spectre in my path ?— Chamberlaine’s Pharronida, 


Ler me call myself, for the present, William Wilson. The fair page now lying before me need 
not be sullied with my real appellation. This has been already too much an object for the scorn, for 
the horror, for the detestation of my race. T'o the uttermost regions of the globe have not the in- 
dignant winds bruited its unparalleled infamy? Oh, outcast of all outcasts most abandoned! To 
the earth art thou not for ever dead? to its honors, to its flowers, to its golden aspirations! and a 
cloud, dense, dismal, and limitless, does it not hang eternally between thy hopes and heaven ! 

I would not, if I could, here or to-day, embody a record of my later years of unspeakable misery, 
and unpardonable crime. This epoch—these later years—took unto themselves a sudden elevation 
in turpitude, whose origin alone it is my present purpose to assign. Men usually grow base by de- 
grees. From me, in an instant, all virtue dropped bodily as a mantle. I shrouded my nakedness 
in triple guilt. From comparatively trivial wickedness I passed, with the stride of a giant, into more 
than the enormities of an Elah-Gabalus, What chance, what one event brought this evil thing to 
pass, bear with me while I relate. Death approaches; and the shadow which foreruns him has 
thrown a softening influence over my spirit. I long, in passing through the dim valley, for the 
sympathy—lI had nearly said for the pity—of my fellow-men. I would fain have them believe that 
I have been, in some measure, the slave of circumstances beyond human control. I would wish 
them to seek out for me, in the details I am about to give, some little oasis of fatality amid a wilder- 
ness of error. I would have them allow—what they cannot refrain from allowing—that, although 
temptation may have erewhile existed as great, man was never thus, at least, tempted before—cen- 
tainly, never ¢hus fell. And therefore has he never thus suffered. Have I not indeed been living in 
adream? And am I not now dying a victim to the horror and the mystery of the wildest of all 
sublunary visions ? 

I am come of a race whose imaginative and easily excitable temperament has at all times rendered 
them remark~ le; and, in my earliest infancy, I gave evidence of having fully inherited the family 
character. As I advanced in years it was more strongly developed ; becoming, for many reasons, a 
cause of serious disquietude to my friends, and of positive injury to myself. I grew self-willed, ad- 
dicted to the wildest caprices, and a prey to the most ungovernable passions. Weak-minded, and 
beset with constitutional infirmities akin to my own, my parents could do but little to check the evil 
propensities which distinguished me. Some feeble and ill-directed efforts resulted in complete failure 
on their part, and of course, in total triumph on mine. Thenceforward my voice was a household 
law; and at an age when few children have abandoned their leading-strings, I was left to the guidance 
of my own will, and became, in all but name, the master of my own actions, 

My earliest recollections of a school-life are connected with a large, rambling, cottage-built, and 
somewhat decayed building in a misty-looking village of England, where were a vast number of 
gigantic and gnarled trees, and where all the houses were excessively ancient and inordinately tall. 
In truth, it was a dream-like and spirit-soothing place, that venerable old town. At this moment, 
in fancy, I feel the refreshing chilliness of its deeply-shadowed avenues, inhale the fragrance of its 
thousand shrubberies, and thrill anew with undefinable delight, at the deep, hollow note of the 
church-bell, breaking each hour, with sullen and sudden roar, upon the stillness of the dusk y atmos- 
phere in which the old, fretted, Gothic steeple lay imbedded and asleep. 

It gives me, perhaps, as much of pleasure as I can now in any manner experience, to dwell upon 
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minute recollections of the school and its concerns. Steeped in misery as I am—misery, alas! only 
too real—I shall be pardoned for seeking relief, however slight and temporary, in the weakness of a 
few rambling details. These, moreover, utterly trivial, and even ridiculous in themselves, assume, 
to my fancy, adventitious importance as connected with a period and a locality, when and where I 
recognise the first ambiguous monitions of the destiny which afterwards so fully overshade wed me. 
Let me then remember. 

wm The house, I have said, was old, irregular, and cottage-built. The grounds were extensive, and 
an enormously high and solid brick wall, topped with a bed of mortar and broken glass, encompassed 
the whole. This prison-like rampart formed the limit of our domain ; beyond it we saw but thrice 
a week—once every Saturday afternoon, when, attended by two ushers, we were permitted to take 
brief walks in a body through some of the neighboring fields—and twice during Sunday, when we 
were paraded in the same formal manner to the morning and evening service in the one church of 
the village. Of this church the principal of our school was pastor. With how deep a spirit of wonder 
and perplexity was I wont to regard him from our remote pew in the gallery, as, with step solemn 
and slow, he ascended the pulpit! This reverend man, with countenance so demurely benign, with 
robes so glossy and so clerically flowing, with wig so minutely powdered, so rigid and so vast— 
could this be he who of late, with sour visage, and in snuffy habiliments, administered, ferule in hand, 
the Draconian laws of the academy? Oh, gigantic paradox too utterly monstrous for solution ! 

. At an angle of the ponderous wall frowned a more ponderous gate. It was riveted and studded 
with iron bolts, and surmounted with jagged iron spikes. What impressions of deep awe it inspired ! 
It was never opened save for the three periodical egressions and ingressions already mentioned ; then, 
in every creak of its mighty hinges we found a plentitude of mystery, a world of matter for solemn 
remark, or for far more solemn meditation. 

The extensive enclosure was irregular in form, having many capacious recesses. Of these, three 
or four of the largest constituted the play-ground. It was level, and covered with fine hard gravel. 
I well remember it had no trees, nor benches, nor any thing similar within it. Of course it was in 
the rear of the house, In front lay a small parterre, planted with box and other ehrubs; but through 
this sacred division we passed only upon rare occasions indeed, such as a first advent to school or 
final departure thence, or perhaps, when a parent or friend having called for us, we joyfully took 
our way home for the Christmas or Midsummer holydays. 

But the house—how quaint an old building was this! —to me how veritably a palace of enchant- 
ment! There was really no end to its windings, to its incomprehensible sub-divisions, It was im- 

ible, at any given time, to say with certainty upon which of its two stories one happened to be. 
rom each room ‘to every other there were sure to be found three or four steps either in ascent or 
descent. Then the lateral branches were innumerable—inconceivable—and so returning in upon 
themselves, that our most exact ideas in regard to the whole mansion were not very far different 
from those with which we pondered upon infinity. During the five years of my residence here I was 
never able to ascertain with precision, in what remote locality lay the little sleeping apartment as- 
signed to myself and some eighteen or twenty other scholars. 

The school-room was the largest in the house—I could not help thinking in the world. It was 
very loug, narrow, and dismally low, with pointed Gothic windows and a ceiling of oak. In a re- 
mote and terror-inspiring angle was a square enclosure of eight or ten feet, comprising the sanctum, 
«during hours,” of our principal, the Reverend Dr. Bransby. It was a solid structure, with massy 
door, sooner than open which in the absence of “the Dominie,”” we would all have willingly perish- 
ed by the peine forte et dure. In other angles were two other similar boxes, far less reverenced, in- 
deed, but still greatly matters of awe. One of these was the pulpit of “ the classical” usher, one of 
the “ English and mathematical.” Interspersed about the room, crossing and recrossing in endless 
irregularity, were innumerable benches and desks, black, ancient, and time-worn, piled desperately 
with much-bethumbed books, and so beseamed with initial letters, names at full length, meaningless 
gashes, grotesque figures, and other multiplied efforts of the knife, as to have entirely lost what little 
of original form might have been their portion in days long departed. A huge bucket with water 
stood at one extremity of the room, and a clock of stupendous dimensions at the other. 

Encompassed by the massy walls of this venerable academy I passed, yet not in tedium or disgust, 
the years of the third lustrum of my life. The teeming brain of childhood requires no external world 
of incident to occupy or amuse it, and the apparently dismal monotony of a school was replete with 
more intense excitement than my riper youth has derived from luxury, or my full manhood from 
crime. Yet I must believe that my first mental developement had in it much of the uncommon, 
even much of the ovfré. Upon mankind at large the events of very early existence rarely leave in 
mature age any definite impression. All is gray shadow—a weak and irregular remembrance—an 
indistinct regathering of feeble pleasures and phantasmagoric pains. With me this is not so. In 
childhood I must have felt with the energy of a man what I now find stemped upon memory in lines 
as vivid, as deep, and as durable as the exergues of the Carthaginian medals. 

Yet in fact—in the fact of the world’s view—how little was there to remember! The morning’s 
awakening, the nightly summons to bed; the connings, the recitations ; the periodical half-holidays 
and perambulations ; the play-ground, with its broils, its pastimes, its intrigues—these, by a mental 
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sorcery long forgotten, were made to involve a wilderness of sensation, a world of rich incidc nt, an 
universe of varied emotion, of excitement the most passionate and spirit-stirring. “ Oh, debon temps, 
que ee. siecle de fer !” 

In truth, the ardency, the enthusiasm, and the imperiousness of my disposition soon rendered me 
a marked character among my schoolmates, and by slow but natural gradations, gave me an ascen- 
dency over all not greatly older than myself—over all with one single exception. This exception 
was found in the person of a scholar, who although no relation, bore the same Christian and sur- 
name as myself—a circumstance, in fact, little remarkable, for, notwithstanding a noble descent, 
mine was one of those every-day appellations which seem, by prescriptive right, to have been, time 
out of mind, the common property of the mob. In this narrative I have therefore designated myself 
as William Wilson—a fictitious title not very dissimilar to the real. My namesake alone, of those 
who in school phiaseolegy constituted “ our set,” presumed to compete with me in the studies of the 
class, in the sports and broils of the play-ground—to refuse implicit belief in my assertions, and sub- 
mission to my will—indeed to interfere with my arbitrary dictation in any respect whatsoever. If 
there be on earth a supreme and unqualified despotism, it is the despotism of a master mind in boy- 
hood over the less energetic spirits of its companions. 

Wiilson’s rebellion was to me a source of the greatest embarrassment—the more so as, in spite of 
the bravado with which in public I made a point of treating him and his pretensions, I secretly felt 
that I feared him, and could not help thinking the equality which he maintained so easily with my- 
self, a proof of his true superiority, since not to be overcome cost me a perpetual struggle. Yet this 
auperiority—even this equality—was in truth acknowledged by no qne but myself; our associates, 
by some unaccountable blindness, seemed not even to suspect it. Indeed, his competition, his re- 
sistance, and especially his impertinent and dogged interference with my purposes, were not more 
pointed than private. He appeared to be utterly destitute alike of the ambition which urged, and of 
the passionate energy of mind which enabled me to excel. In his rivalry he might have been sup- 
posed actuated solely by a whimsical desire to thwart, astonish, or mortify myself; although there 
were times when | could not help observing, with a feeling made up of wonder, abasement, and pique, 
that he mingled with his injuries, his insults, or his contradictions, acertain.most inappropriate, and 
assuredly most unwelcome affeelionateness of manner. I could only conceive this singular beha- 
viour to arise from a consummate self-conceit assuming the vulgar airs of patronage and protection. 

Perhaps it was this latter ;trait in Wilson’s conduct, conjoined with our identity of name, and the 
mere accident of our having entered the school upon the same day, which set afloat the notion that 
we were brothers, among the senior classes. in the academy. These do not usually inquire with 
much strictness into the affairs of their juniors. I have before said, or should have said, that Wilson 
was not, in the most remote degree, connected with my family. But assuredly if we had been 
brethers.we must have been twins, for, after leaving Dr. Bransby’s,d casually learned that my name- 
sake—a somewhat remarkable coincidence—was born on the nineteenth of January, 1811—and.this 
is-precisely the day of my own nativity. 

It may seem strange that in spite of the continual anxiety occasioned me by the rivalry of Wilson, 
and his intolerable spirit of contradiction, I could not bring myself to hate him altogether. We had, 
to be sure, nearly every day a quarsel, in which, yielding me publicly the palm of victory, jhe, in 
some mannet, contrived to make me feel that it was he who had deserved it; yet a sense of pride 
upon my part, and a veritable dignity upon his own, kept usalways upon what are called “speaking 
terms,” while there were many points of strong congeniality in our tempers, operating to awake in 
me a seutiment which our position alone, perhaps, prevented from ripening into friendship. It is 
difficult, indeed, to define, or even to describe, my real feelings towards him. They were formed.of 
a heterogeneous mixture—some petulant animosity, which was not yet hatred, some esteem, more 
respect, much fear, with a world of uneasy curiosity. To the moralist fully acquainted with the 
minute spirings of human action, it will be unnecessary to say, in addition, that Wilson and myself 
were the most inseparable of companions. 

It was no doubt the anomalous state of afiairs existing between us which turned all my attacks 
upen him, (and they were mang, either open or covert) into the channel of banter or practical joke 
(giving pain while assuming the aspect of mere fun) rather than into that of a more serious and de- 
termined hostility. But my endeavors on this head were by no means uniformly successful, even 
when my plans were the most wittily concocted ; for my namesake had much about him, in character, 
of that unassuming and quiet austerity which, while enjoying the poignancy of its own jokes, hag 
no heel of Achilles in itself, and absolutely refuses to be laughed at. I could find, indeed, but one 
vulnerable point, and that, lying in a personul peculiarity arising, perhaps, from.constitutional disease, 
would have been spared by any antagonist less at his wit’s end than myself—my rival had a weak- 
ness in the faucial or guttural organs which precluded him from raising his voice at any time above 
a very low whisper. Of this defect I did not fail to take what poor advantage lay in my power. 

Wilson’s retaliations in kind were many, and there.was one form of his.practical wit that disturbed 
me beyond measure. How his sagacity first discovered at all that so petty a thing would vex mejis 
@ question I never could solve—but, having discovered, he habitually practised the annoyance. I 
had always felt aversion te my ncourtly patronymic, and its very common, if not plebelan, pres 
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nomen. The words were venom in my ears; and when, upon the day of my arrival, a second 
William Wilson came also to the academy, I felt angry with him for bearing the name, and doubly 
disgusted with the name because a stranger bore it, who would be the cause of its twofold repetition, 
who would be constantly in my presence, and whose concerns, in the ordinary routine of the school 
business, must, inevitably, on account of the detestable coincidence, be often confounded with my 
own. 

The feeling of vexution thus engendered grew stronger with every circumstance tending to show 
resemblance, moral or physical, between my rival and myself. I had not then discovered the re- 
markable fact that we were of the same age ; but I saw that we were of the same height, and I per- 
ceived that we were not altogether unlike in general contour of person and outline of feature. I was 
galled, too, by the rumor touching a relationship which had grown current in the upper forms. In 
a word, nothing could more seriously disturb me, (although I scrupulously concealed such disturb- 
ance,) than any allusion to a similarity of mind, person, or condition existing between us. But, in 
truth, [ had no reason to believe that (with the exception of the matter of relationship, and in the 
case of Wilson himself,) this similarity had ever been made a subject of comment, or even observed 
at all by our school-fellows. That he observed it in all its bearings, amd as fixedly as I, was appa- 
rent, but that he could discover in such circumstances so fruitful a field of annoyance for myself can 
only be attributed, as I said before, to his more than ordinary penetration. e 

His cue, which was to perfect an imitation of myself, lay both in words and in actions ; and most 
admirably did he play his part. My dress it was an easy matter to copy ; my gait and general man- 
ner, were, without difficulty, appropriated ; in spite of his constitutional defect, even my voice did 
not escape him. My louder tones were, of course, unattempted, but then the key, it was identical ; 
and his singular whisper, it grew the very echo of my own. 

How greatly this most exquisite portraiture harassed me, (for it could not justly be termed a ca- 
ricature,) I will not now venture to describe. I had but one consolation—in the fact that the imita- 
tion, apparently, was noticed by myself alone, and that I had to endure only the knowing and 
strangely sarcastic smiles of my namesake himself. Satisfied with having produced in my bosom 
the intended effect, he seemed to chuckle in secret over the sting he had inflicted, and was charac- 
teristically disregardful of the public applause which the success of his witty endeavors might have 
so easily elicited. That the school, indeed, did not feel his design, perceive its accomplishment, and 
participate in his sneer, was, for many anxious months, a riddle I could not resolve. Perhaps the 

ion of his copy rendered it not so readily perceptible, or, more possibly I owed my security to 
the masterly air of the copyist, who, disdaining the letter, which in a painting is all the obtuse can 
see, gave but the full spirit of his original for my individual contemplation and chagrin. 

I have already more than once spoken of the disgusting air of patronage which he assumed to- 
wards me, and of his frequent officious interference with my will. This interference often took the 
ungracious character of advice ; advice not openly given, but hinted or insinuated. I received it 
with a repugnance which gained strength as I grew in years. Yet, at this distant day, let me do 
him the si.nple justice to acknowledge that I can recall no occasion when the suggestions of my rival 
were on the side of those errors or follies so usual to his immature age, and seeming inexperience ; 
that his moral sense, at least, if not his general talents and worldly wisdom, was far keener than my 
own; and that I might, to-day, have been a better, and thus a happier man, had I more seldom re- 
jected the counsels embodied in those meaning whispers which I then but too cordially hated, and 
too bitterly derided. 

As it was, I at length grew restive in the extreme, under his distasteful supervision, and daily 
resented more and more openly what I considered his intolerable arrogance. I have said that, in 
the first years of our connexion as school-mates, my feelings in regard to him might have been easily 
ripened into friendship ; but, in the latter months of my residence at the academy, although the in- 
trusion of his ordinary manner had, beyond doubt, in some measure, abated, my sentiments, in nearly 
similar proportion, partook very much of positive hatred. Upon one occasion he saw this, I think, 
and afterwards avoided, or made a show of avoiding me. 

It was about the same period, if I remember aright, that, in an altercation of violence with him, 
in which he was more than usually thrown off his guard, and spoke and acted with an openness of 
demeanor rather foreign to his nature, I discovered, or fancied I discovered, in his accent, his air, and 
general appearance, a something which first startled, and then deeply interested me, by bringing 
to mind dim visions of my earliest infancy—wild, confused and thronging memories of a time when 
memory herself was yet unborn. I cannot better describe the sensation which oppressed me than 
by saying that I could with difficulty shake off the belief that myself and the being who stood before 
me had been acquainted at some epoch very long ago; some point of the past even infinitely remote. 
The delusion, however, faded rapidly as it came ; and I mention it at all but to define the day of the 
last conversation I there held with my singular namesake. 

The huge old house, with its countless subdivisions, had several enormously large chambers com- 
municating with each other, where slept the greater number of the students, There were, however, 
as must necessaiily happen in a building so awkwardly planned, many little nooks or recesses, the 
edds and ends of the structure ; and these the economic ingenuity of Dr. Bransby had also fitted up 
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as dormitories—although, being the merest closets, they were capable of accommodating only a single 
individual. One of these small apartments was occupied by Wilson. 

It was upon a gloomy and tempestuous night of an early autumn, about the close of my fifth year 
at the school, and immediately after the altercation just mentioned, that, finding every one wrapped 
in sleep, I arose from bed, and, lamp in hand, stole through a wilderness of narrow passages from 
my own bed-room to that of my rival. I had been long plotting one of those ill-natured pieces of 
practical wit at his expense in which I had hitherto been so uniformly unsuccessful. It was my in- 
tention, now, to put my scheme in operation, and I resolved to make him feel the whole extent of 
the malice with which I was imbued. Having reached his closet, I noiselessly entered, leaving the 
lamp with a shade over it, on the outside. I advanced a step, and listened to the sound of his tran- 
quil breathing. Assured of his being asleep, I returned, took the light, and with it again approach- 
ed the bed. Close curtains were around it, which, in the prosecution of my plan, I slowly and quietly 
withdrew, when the bright rays fell vividly upon the sleeper, and my eyes, at the same moment, upon 
his countenance. I looked, and a numbness, an iciness of feeling instantly pervaded my frame. My 
breast heaved, my knees tottered, my whole spirit became possessed with an objectless yet intolerable 
horror. Gasping for breath, I lowered the lamp in still nearer proximity to the face. Were these— 
these the lineaments of William Wilson’? I saw, indeed, that they were his, but I shook as with a 
fit of the ague in fancying they were not. What was there about them to confound me in this 
manner! I gazed—while my brain reeled with a multitude of incoherent thoughts. Not thus he 
appeared—assuredly not thus—in the vivacity of his waking hours. The same name; the same 
contour of person; the same day of arrival at the academy! And then his dogged and meaningless 
imitation of my gait, my voice, my habits, and my manner! Was it, in truth, within the bounds of 
human possibility that what I now witnessed was the result of the habitual practice of this sarcastic 
imitation? Awe-stricken, and with a creeping shudder, I extinguished the lamp, passed silently 
from the chamber, and left, at once, the halls of that old academy, never to enter them again. 

After a lapse of some months, spent at home in mere idleness, I found myself a student at Eton. 
The brief interval had been sufficient to enfeeble my remembrance of the events at Dr. Bransby’s, or 
at least, to effect a material change in the nature of the feelings with which I remembered them. 
The truth—the tragedy—of the drama was no more. I could now find room to doubt the evidence 
of my senses ; and seldom called up the subject at all but with wonder at the extent of human credu- 
lity, and a smile at the vivid force of the imagination which I hereditarily possessed. Neither was 
this species of scepticism likely to be diminished by the character of the life I led at Eton. The 
vortex of thoughtless folly into which I there so immediately and so recklessly plunged, washed away 
all but the froth of my past hours—engulfed, at once, every solid or serious impression, and left to 
memory only the veriest levities of a former existence. 

I do not wish, however, to trace the course of my miserable profligacy here—a profligacy which 
set at defiance the laws, while it eluded the vigilance of the institution. Three years of folly, passed 
without profit, had but given me rooted habits of vice, and added, in a somewhat unusal degree, to 
my bodily stature, when, after a week of soulless dissipation, I invited a small party of the most dis- 
solute students to a secret carousal in my chamber. We met at a late hour of the night, for our 
debaucheries were to be faithfully protracted until morning. The wine flowed freely, and there were 
not wanting other, perhaps more dangerous, seductions ; so that the gray dawn had already faintly 
appeared in the east, while our delirious extravagance was at its height. Madly flushed with cards 
and intoxication, I was in the act of insisting upon a toast of more than intolerable profanity, when 
my attention was suddenly diverted by the violent, although partial unclosing of the door of the 
apartment, and by the eager voice from without of a servant. He said that some person, apparently 
in great haste, demanded to speak with me in the hall. 

Wildly excited with the potent Vin de Barac, the unexpected interruption rather delighted than 
surprised me, I staggered forward at once, and a few steps brought me to the vestibule of the build- 
ing. In this low and small room there hung no lamp ; and now no light at all was admitted, save 
that of the exceedingly feeble dawn which made its way through a semicircular window. As I put 
my foot over the threshhold I became aware of the figure of a youth about my own lieight, and (what 
then peculiarly struck my mad fancy) habited in a white cassimere morning frock, cut in the novel 
fashion of the one I myself wore at the moment. This the faint light enabled me te perceive—but 
the features of his face I could not distinguish. Immediately upon my entering he strode hurriedly 
up to me, and, seizing me by the arm with a gesture of petulant impatience, whispered the words 
“William Wilson!” in my ear. I grew perfectly sober in an instant. 

There was that in the manner of the stranger, and in the tremulous shake of his uplifted finger, 
as he held it between my eyes and the light, which filled me with unqualified amazement—but it 
was not this which had so violently moved me. It was the pregnancy of solemn admonition in the 
singular, low, hissing utterance ; and, above all, it was the character, the tone, the key, of those few, 
simple, and familiar, yet whispered, syllables, which came with a thousand thronging memories of 
by-gone days, and struck upon my sou! with the shock of a galvanic battery. Ere I could recover 
the use of my senses he was gone. 

Although this event failed not of a vivid effect upon my disordered imagination, yet was it evanes- 
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cent as vivid. For some weeks, indeed, I busied myself in earnest inquiry, or was wrapped in a cloud 
of morbid speculation. I did not pretend to disguise from my perception the identity of the singular 
individual who thus perseveringly interfered with my affairs, and harassed me with his insinuated 
counsel. But who and what was this Wilson ?—and whence came he !—and what were his pur- 
? Upon neither of these points could I be satisfied—merely ascertaining, in regard to him, 
that a sudden accident in his family had caused his removal from Dr. Bransby’s Academy on the 
afternoon of the day in which I myself had eloped. But in a brief period I ceased to think upon the 
subject ; my attention being al] absorbed in a contemplated departure for Oxford. Thither I soon 
went; the uncalculating vanity of my parents furnishing me with an outfit, and annual establishment, 
which would enable me to indulge at will in the luxury already so dear to my heart—to vie in pro- 
fuseness of expenditure with the haughtiest heirs of the wealthiest earldoms in Great Britain. 

Excited by such appliances to vice, my constitutional temperament broke forth with redoubled 
ardor, and I spurned even the common restraints of decency in the mad infatuation of my revels. 
But it were absurd to pause in the detail of my extravagance. Let it suffice, that among spendthrifts 
I out-heroded Herod, and that, giving name to a multitude of novel follies, I added no brief appendix 
to the long catalogue of vices then usual in the most dissolute university of Europe. 

It could hardly be credited, however, that I had, even here, so utterly fallen from the gentlemanly 
estate as to seek acquaintance with the vilest arts of the gambler by profession, and, having become 
an adept in his despicable science, to practise it habitually as a means of increasing my already 
enormous income at the expense of the weak-minded among my fellow-collegians. Such, neverthe- 
less, was the fact. And the very enormity of this offence against all manly and honorable sentiment 
proved, beyond doubt, the main, if not the sole reason of the impunity with which it was committed. 
Who, indeed, among my most abandoned associates, would not rather have disputed the clearest evi- 
dence of his senses, than have suspected of such courses the gay, the frank, the generous William 
Wilson—the noblest and most liberal commoner at Oxford—him whose follies (said his parasites) 
were but the follies of youth and unbridled fancy—whose errors but inimitable whim—whose darkest 
vice but a careless and dashing extravagance * 

I had been now two years successfully busied in this way, when there came to the university a 
young parvenu nobleman, Glendinning—rich, said report, as Herodes Atticus—his riches, too, as 
easily acquired. I soon found him of weak intellect, and, of course, marked him as a fitting subject 
for my skill. I frequently engaged him in play, and contrived, with a gambler’s usual art, to let him 
win considerable sums, the more effectually to entangle him in my snares. At length, my schemes 
being ripe, I met him (with the full intention that this meeting should be final and decisive) at the 
chambers of a fellow-commoner, (Mr. Preston,) equally intimate with both, but who, to do him 
justice, entertained not even a remote suspicion of my design. To give to this a better coloring, I 
had contrived to have assembled a party of some eight or ten, and was solicitously careful that the 
introduction of cards should appear accidental, and originate in the proposal of my contemplated 
dupe himself. To be brief upon a vile topic, none of the low finesse was omitted, so customary upon 
similar occasions that it is a just matter for wonder how any are still found so besotted as to fall its 
victim. 

We had protracted our sitting far into the night, and I had at length effected the manmuvre of 
getting Glendinning as my sole antagonist. The game, too, was my favorite écaité. The rest of 
the company, interested in the extent of our play, had abandoned their own cards, and were stand- 
ing around us as spectators. The parvenu, who had been induced by my artifices in the early part 
of the evening to diink deeply, now shuffled, dealt, or played, with a wild nervousness of manner for 
which his intoxication, I thought, might partially, but could not altogether, account. In a very short 
period he had become my debtor to a large amount of money, when, having taken a long draught of 
port, he did precisely what I had been coolly anticipating, he proposed to double.our already extravagant 
stakes. With a well feigned show of reluctance, and not until after my repeated refusal had seduced 
him into some angry words which gave a color of pigue to my compliance, did I finally comply. 
The result, of course. did but prove how entirely the prey was in my toils—in less than a single 
hour he had quadrupled his debt. For some time his countenance had been losing the florid tinge 
lent it by the wine—but now, to my astonishment, I perceived that it had grown to a pallor truly 
fearful. I say to my astonishment. Glendinning had been represented.to my eager inquiries as im- 
measurably wealthy ; and the sums which he had as yet lost, although in themselves vast, could not, 
I supposed, very seriously annoy, much less so violently affect him. That he was overcome by the 
wine just swallowed, was the idea which most readily presented itself; and, rather with a view to 
the preservation of my own character in the eyes of my associates, than from any less interested mo- 
tive, I was about to insist, peremptorily, upon a discontinuance of the play, when some expressions 
at my elbow from among the company, and an ejaculation evincing utter despair on the part of 
Glendinning, gave me to understand that I had effected his total ruin under circumstances which, 
rendering him an object for the pity of all, should have protected him from the ill offices even of a 
fiend. 


What now might have been my conduct it is difficult to say. The pitiable condition of my dupe 
had thrown an air of embarrassed gloom over all, and, for some moments, @ profound and unbroken 
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silence was maintained, during which I could not help feeling my cheeks tingle with the many 
burning glances of scorn or reproach cast upon me by the less abandoned of the party. I will even 
own that an intolerable weight of anxiety was for a brief instant lifted from my bosom by the sud- 
den and extraordinary interruption which ensued. The wide, heavy, folding doors of the apartmen 
were all at once thrown open, to their full extent, with a vigorous and rushing impetuosity that ex- 
tinguished, as if by magic, every candle in the room. Their light, in dying, enabled us just to per- 
ceive that a stranger had entered of about my own height, and closely muffled ina cloak. The dark 
ness, however, was now total; and we could only feel that he was standing in our midst. Before 
any one of us could recover from the extreme astonishment into which this rudeness had thrown all, 
we heard the voice of the intruder. 

“ Gentlemen” —he said, in a low, distinct, and never-to-be-forgotten whisper which thrilled to the 
very maciow of my bones—“ Gentlemen, I make no apology for this behavior, because in thus be- 
having I am but fulfilling a duty. You are, beyond doubt, uninformed of the true character of the 
person who has to-night won at écarté a large sum of money from Lord Glendinning. I will there- 
fore put you upon an expeditious and decisive plan of obtaining this very necessary information. 
Please to examine, at your leisure, the inner linings of the cuff of his left sleeve, and the several little 
packages which may be found in the somewhat capacious pockets of his embroidered morning 
wrapper.” 

While he spoke, so profound was the stillness that ohe might have heard a pin drepping upon the 
floor. In ceasing, he at once departed, and as abruptly as he had entered. Can I—shal! I describe 
my sensations '—must I say that I felt all the horrors of the dammed? Most assuredly I had but 
little time given for reflection. Many hands roughly seized me upon the spot, and lights were im- 
mediately reprocured. A search ensued. In the lining of my sleeve were found all of the court-cards 
essential in écarté, and, in the pockets of my wrapper, a number of packs, fac-similes of those used 
at our sittings, with the single exception that mine were of the species called, technically, arrondées; 
the honors being slightly convex at the ends, the lower cards slightly convex at the sides. In this 
disposition, the dupe who cuts, as customary, at the breadth of the pack, will invariably find that he 
cuts his antagonist an honor; while the gambler, cutting at the length, will, as certainly, cut no- 
thing for his victim which may count in the records of the game. 

Any outrageous burst of indignation upon this shameful discovery would have affected me leas 
than the silent contempt, or the sarcastic composure with which it was received. 

« Mr. Wilson,” said our host, stooping to remove from beneath his feet an exceedingly luxurious 
cloak of rare furs, “ Mr. Wilson, this is your property.” (The weather was cold; and, upon quitting 
my own room, I had thrown acloak over my dressing wrapper, puttingit off upon reaching the scene 
of play.) “I presume it is supererogatory to seek here (eyeing the folds of the garment with a bitter 
smile,) for any farther evidence of your skill. Indeed we have had.enough. You will see the ne- 
cessity, I hope, of quitting Oxford—at all events, of quitting, instantly, my chambers.” 

Abased, humbled to the dust as I then was, it is probable that I should have resented this galling 
language by immediate personal violence, had not my whole attention been at the moment arrested, 
by a fact of the most startling character. The cloak which I had worn was of a rare description of 
fur ; how rare, how extravagantly costly, I shall not venture to say. Its fashion, too, was of my own 
fantastic invention ; for I was fastidious, to a degree of absurd coxcombry, in matters of this frivolous 
nature. When, therefore, Mr. Preston reached me that which he had picked up upon the floor, and 
near the folding doors of the apartment, it was with an astonishment nearly bordering upon terror, 
that I perceived my own already hanging on my arm, (where I had no doubt unwittingly placed it,) 
and that the one presented me was but its exact counterpart in every, in even the minutest possible 
particular. The singular being who had so disastrously exposed me, had been muffled, I remember- 
ed, in a cloak ; and none had been worn at all by any of the cmbers of our party with the excep- 
tion of myself. Retaining some presence of mind, I took the one offered me by Preston, placed it, 
unnoticed, over my own, left the apartment with a resolute scowl of defiance, and, next morning ere 
dawn of day, commenced a hurried journey from Oxford to the continent, in a perfect agony of horror 
and of shame. 

J fled in vain. My evil destiny pursued me as if in exultation, and proved, indeed, that the exer- 
cise of its mysterious dominion had as yet only begun. Scarcely had I set foot in Paris ere I had 
fresh evidence of the detestable interest taken by this Wilson in my concerns. Years flew, while I 
experienced no relief. Villain !—at Rome, with how untimely, yet with how spectral an officious- 
ness, stepped he in between me and my ambition! At Vienna, too, at Berlin, and at Moscow! 
Where, in truth, had I not bitter cause to curse him within my heart? From his inscrutable ty:anny 
did I at length flee, panic-stsicken, as from a pestilence ; and to the very ends of the earth J fled in vain. 

And again, and again, in secret communion with my own spirit, would I demand the questions 
“ Who is he!—whence came he !—and what are his objects?” But no answer was there found. 
And now I scrutinized, with a minute scrutiny, the forms, and the methods, and the leading traits 
of his impertinent supervision, But even here there was very little upon which to base a conjecture. 
It was noticeable, indeed, that, in no one.of the multiplied instances in which he bad of late crossed 
my path, had he so crossed it except to frustrate those schemes, or to disturb those actions, which, fully 
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carried out, might have resulted in bitter mischief. Poor justification this, in truth, for an authority so im- 
periously assumed! Poor indemnity for natural rights of self-agency so pertinaciously, so insultingly de- 
nied! 

I had also been forced to notice that my tormentor, for a very long period of time, (while scrupu- 
lously and with miraculous dexterity maintaining his whim of an identity of apparel with myself,) 
had so contrived it, in the execution of his varied interference with my will, that I saw not, at any 
moment, the features of his face. Be Wilson what he might, this, at least, was but the veriest of 
affectation, or of folly. Could, he for an instant, have supposed that, in my admonisher at Eton, in 
the destroyer of my honor at Oxford, in him who thwarted my ambition at Rome, my revenge in 
Paris, my passionate love at Naples, or what he falsely termed my avarice in Egypt, that in this, my 
arch-enemy and evil genius, I could fail to recognise the William Wilson of my schoolboy days, the 
namesake, the companion, the rival, the hated and dreaded rival at Dr. Bransby’s? Impossible !— 
But let me hasten to the last eventful scene of the drama. 

Thus far I had succumbed supinely to this imperious domination. The sentiments of deep awe 
with which I habitually regarded the elevated character, the majestic wisdom, the apparent omni- 
presence and omnipotence of Wilson, added to a feeling of even terror, with which certain other 
traits in his nature and assumptions inspired me, had operated, hitherto, to impress me with an idea 
of my own utter weakness and helplessness, and to suggest an implicit, although bitterly reluctant 
submission to his arbitrary will. But, of late days, I had given myself up entirely to wine ; and its 
maddening influence upon my hereditary temper rendered me more and more impatient of control. 
I began to murmur, to hesitate, to resist. And was it only fancy which induced me to believe that, 
with the increase of my own firmness, that of my tormentor underwent a proportional diminution ? 
Be this as it may, I now began to feel the inspiration of a burning hope, and at length nurtured in 
my secret thoughts a stern and desperate resolution that I would submit no longer to be enslaved. 

It was at Rome, during the carnival of 18—, that I attended a masquerade in the palazzo of the 
Neapolitan Duke Di Broglio. I had indulged more freely than usual in the excesses of the wine- 
table ; arid now the suffocating atmosphere of the crowded rooms irritated me beyond endurance. 
The difficulty, too, of forcing my way through the mazes of the company contributed not a little to 
the ruffling of my temper ; for I was anxiously seeking, let me not say with what unworthy motive, 
the young, the gay, the beautiful wife of the aged and doting Di Broglio. With a too unscrupulous 
confidence she had previously communicated to me the secret of the costume in which she would 
be habited, and now, having caught a glimpse of her person, I was hurrying to make my way into 
her presence. At this moment! felt alight hand placed upon my shoulder, and that ever-remembered, 
low, damnable whisper within my eat. r 

In a perfect whirlwind of wrath, I turned at once upon him who had thus interrupted me, and 
seized him violently by the collar. He was attired, as I had expected, like myself; wearing a large 
Spanish cloak, and a mask of black silk which entirely covered his features. 

“ Scoundrel!” I said, in a voice husky with rage, while every syllable I uttered seemed as new 
fuel to my fury, “ scoundrel ! impostor ! accursed villain! you shall not—you shall not dog me unto 
death ! Follow me, or I stab you where you stand,” and I broke my way from the room into a small 
antechamber adjoining, dragging him unresistingly with me as I went. 

Upon entering, I thrust him furiously from me. He staggered against the wall, while I closed the 
door with an oath, and commanded him to draw. He hesitated but for an instant, then, with a 
slight sigh, drew in silence, and put himself upon his defence. 

The contest was brief indeed. I was frantic with every species of wild excitement, and felt within 
my single arm the energy and the power of a multitude. In a few seconds I forced him by sheer 
strength against the wainscoting, and thus, getting him at mercy, plunged my sword, with brute 
ferocity, repeatedly through and through his bosom. 

At this instant some person tried the latch of the door. I hastened to prevent an intrusion, and 
then immediately returned to my dying antagonist. But what human language can adequately 
portray that astonishment, that horror which possessed me at the spectacle then presented to view. 
The brief moment in which I averted my eyes had been sufficient to produce, apparently, a material 
change in the arrangements at the upper or farther end of the room. A large mirror, it appeared to 
me, now stood where none had been perceptible before; and, as I stepped up to it in extremity of 
terror, mine own image, but with features all pale and dabbled in blood, advanced, with a feeble and 
tottering gait, fo meet me. 

Thus it appeared, I say, but was not. It was my antigonist—it was Wilson, who then stood before 
me in the agonies of his dissolution. Nota line in all the marked and singular lineaments of that face 
which was not, even identically, mine own! His mask and cloak lay, where he had thrown them, 
upon the floor. 

It was Wilson, but he spoke no longer in a whisper, and I could have fancied that I myself was 


speaking while he said— 


“ You have conquered, and I yield. Yet, henceforward art thou also dead—dead to the world 
and its . In me didst thou exist—and, in my death, see by this image, which is thine own, 
how utterly thou hast murdered thyself.” 



































THE FRENCH JEW; 
OR, «‘KILLING TIME’’ IN THE JERSIES 


Taken Down from the Mouth of Tom King. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF LAFITTE. 





“ Wuo is Tom King ?” 

Marry come up! not to know Tom King, thou art thyself unknown. I will tell thee, and so en- 
lighten thy ignorance. Tom King is a wit and a wag—a gentleman of infinite humor, and over- 
running with mirth. His head is as crammed with funny stories and humorsome anecdotes of his 
own time, as is a Quaker’s measure with good wheat when he heapeth it up and runneth it over. 
He is past forty, yet he hath the juvenility of twenty ; his jocund phiz giving the lie to full the half 
of his years. He loveth a good dinner ; rejoiceth in good wines, and holdeth fast on good company— 
or, rather, it is the good company that hold fast upon him ; for few that get him at their table, are 
willing soon to let him off. Ah! he is a gentleman of infinite jest, Tom! I wish you could see 
him tell one of his stories—see him, I repeat, for he talks with his face and twinkling gray eyes bet- 
ter than with his tongue, and that he knoweth how to use most cunningly for our divertisement. 
Oh, he is a rare wag! He will make your eyes run over—not with tears of sorrow, (for grief and 
Tom King are strangers,) but with tears that are the expressed essence of delight. Thou hast not 
seen him neither? He carrieth himself, then, with a goodly height, being five feet nine, his abdo- 
men of a rotund shape, like a full wine skin, and his face hath that round fullness that good natured 
men do often show. His profile is like unto Bonaparte’s, more so than any man’s living, probably ; 
in support of which assertion, I will mention that the count Survilliers spoke of it one day when 
Tom called on him to ask leave to shoot woodcock on his grounds eight days before the fourth of 
July. He loves to stand with his arms folded across his chest, d la Napoleon, and, assuming the 
proper attitude, give you what he calls Napoleon en bivouac; and, my ceites, when you look at Tom 
in this attitude, you would swear a little distance off he was Nappy himself. Tom has two profile 
portraits hanging in his bed room, each side of the mantel-piece—one of Napoleon cut from a book, 
the other of himself, done by an itinerant genius with a pair of scissors, for which Tom paid him 
the sum of twenty-five cents ; and the two are, in verity, as like each other as two peas. Tom used 
to live in town; but the gout growing upon him, for which the doctors recommended the country, 
and the New Albany bank having made him a little sore by a fall of stock, he left the city for a 
white cottage on a hill half a mile beyond the last house in the suburbs, with a patch of seven acres 
about it. Here he took to farming on a scale commensurate with the breadth of his acres. Having 
a rare gift of foresight, he planted the morus multicaulis ten years before people began to think of 
it, and put his trees in market ; but nobody offering to buy, he rooted up the whole plantation, and 
filled a dry ditch with the trees. Alas, poor Tom! he was fifteen years too early in the field. He 
could have made a fortune now with his multicaulis trees if he had them, selling each shoot for a 
dollar. But Tom got the fever prematurely. After the failure of his morus multicaulis, Tom began 
to speculate in cabbages ; and with his own hands transplanted eight rows reaching from one ex- 
tremity of his seven acre lot to the other. But one night his cows got in and ate up all but five of 
the plants, and these Tom tore up himself, to make, as he said, a “ clean sweep” of it. Although 
his farming speculations have not turned ovt as well as might be expected, working in the fresh loam 
has quite cured Tom of his gout, and has given a fine healthy tan to his complexion. 

How Tom came to be travelling in a stage coach between Philadelphia and New York he has 
never told ; but it is sufficient for our purpose to know that he did once travel so, and that of the 
adventure related in the following dramatic sketch “he was a part.” The months of October and 
November, be it premised, for the better understanding of T'om’s story, have been, time out of mind, 
“killing time” in New Jersey. At this eventful season, from Cape May to her northern boundary, 
from the Delaware to the ocean that laves her eastern shore, there is one universal squeal within her 
borders: while the rivulets run swine’s blood, and men go about every where with ensanguined 
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knives in their right hands, and wearing long white frocks, spotted with the blood of porkers. It 
was, then, in the latter part of November, 1822, that a stage filled with passengers took its depar- 
ture from the “ Indian Queen” hotel, in Philadelphia, on its way to New York. At this period, 
when the land was innocent of steamboats and railroad§, the journey between the two cities, which 
is now performed in less than six hours, occupied the best part of three days, especially when the 
roads, as their condition now was, chanced to be/heavy. Among the passsengers in the stage was 
our friend Tom King. 

« After we left the city,” says Tom, “I began to take a view of my fellow-travellers. None of 
them are worth particulatizing, though all well enough in their way, save a cadaverous Frenchman, 
who sat vis d vis with me on the middle window seat, I being stowed in a corner on the front seat. 
His extraordinary appearance instantly struck me, filling me at once with wonder and entertainment ; 
for he was a bird of the sort that I looked to have no little amusement out of before we got to our 
journey’s end. I took a survey of his person and apparel. He was about six feet in height, stand- 
ing, with a long face, « la General Juckson, a high wrinkled forehead, an eagle’s beak shaped nose, 
large lips and mouth, and a pair of little, keen, snaky, black eyes, surmounted by bushy black eye- 
brows, with whiskers and moustache to match. His.complexion was very dark, and from the gene- 
ral character of his physiognomy, I knew he was a French Jew. Beneath a little cloth cap he wore 
a red bandanna handkerchief, tied smoothly on his crown. His lean, gaunt frame was encased in a 
long waisted, gray, French surtout, buttoned up to his throat in a military style, while thick knit 
gloves protected his hands from the cold. Seeing me so attentively cbserving him, he called up to 
his features a sickly, yet courteous, smile, and with the air of one who sought sympathy and desired 
to be social, addressed me in bad English— 

«“« Sare, eet ish verra foin veddare, is he not ?” 

«“« Yes, sir, very good weather.’ 

“Von leetle cold,’ with.a slight shrug, ‘ish he not, sare ?’ 

« « Yes, sir,’ I replied, quietly. 

« «Eh, bien! vill you obligshe me, Monsieur, to tak’ von pinshe of de snoff?’ he continued, hand- 
ing to me, as a farther incentive to social feelings, an antiquated, heavy silver box, half filled with 


“*Do you go all de vays to Newe Yorrk ?’ he asked, as he returned the box to his.surtout pocket. 

“es Yes, six.’ 

“ ¢ You live in dish countree, sare 7” 

«© Yes, sir,’ 

««<*Tish verra sangulare.de vay dat you ‘ave to live here. C'est une chose tres drile.’ 

«“ «Tn what way, sir?” 

«< Mais! e’est une chose si drole!’ and he laughed such a laugh as famine herself would have ut- 
tered—a laugh in which there was any thing but droll. 

“* How droll ?” 

«“« Ah, mon dieu! In dis pays—dis countree vous mangez rien—noting but cochon—hog.’ 

«My dear sir, why, what do you mean by our having nothing to eat here but pork ?’ I asked of 


“« Ecoutez! Listen donc, Monsieur,’ he said, with indignant animation. ‘ Quand je guittais Pa- 
ris, je me trouvais en bon point. Eh, bien! Je me trouvais myself ici—mais! gen ” inter- 
rupting himself, and looking round upon all in the stage, as if he desired their attention ; ‘I vill 
tellee you all vat it ish. I come to dis countree, I land in Newe Yorrk, and I go to Philadelfie from 
dere. Ihave some little lettare d’ introduction. I don’t know no bodee in dis countree, me fai’ 
Bien! 1 come to Pheeladelfie and I bring some lettares to some of de principle peoples dere. Eh, 
bien! Dey say to me, after talk som toime, you go Mishtress Vebb, de best boardin’ house in Phee- 
ladelfie, Bien’ I go dare. Ven I left Paris, I vas verra fat—oh, verta fat indeed! Mais,.de diable 
cochon—dat you call de hog, almost killee me. Sare, letee me tellee you von leetle circonstance 
dat ’appen. I vas stay vid dat ladee vot keep dat boarding-house for six veek. She give me noting 
but de pork, Ma foi! I hate de pork as I do de devvil. Now, messieurs, you see vat dat landladee 
do! She give noting but de pork for six veek. Ven I com to dis countree, in de first place I com 
to Newe Yorrk. I vas den en bon point—so fat. Now, sare, you see my situation; de manner 
which I look. Now I go back to Newe Yorrk, I am all-e-mostee starve!’ Here his voice became 
exceedingly sad and touching, and he looked as if he could weep his spirit from his eyes. While 
throwing open his surtout, he knocked his knuckles, in attestation of the truth of his words, against 
his ribs and stomach till the one rattled audibly, and the other gave back a hollow, empty sound. 

«Eh! you see dat? You hear dat, ma foi ?” 

He looked round with sad triumph to see the effect produced, and then slowly rebuttoning the 
surtout, added, with a sign, as he fastened the last button— 

«« Ah, jentilmen, you would not believe you see me in Paris dis.a way (filling his stomach with 
wind and swelling out) and you look at me now! Drivare !’ he suddenly called, thrusting his head 
out of the window, ‘ drivare, how far he is to Bristole ?’ 

« ¢ Short distance, sir,’ replied the 1espectful Jarvey. 
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“* Mais, tonneur de Dieu! I vas een Bristole vonce ven I com frome Newe Yorrk. Dey givee 
me evra ting dat vas nice! Dey givee me roastee bif—dey give shickens and pomme de terre, and 
all sorts of noting. Bien, Bristole be von nice place!’ And rubbing his hands and moistening his 
lips, with anticipation of the good things that would fall to his share in Bristol, he closed his eyes 
and gave himself up to (by the still smile about his mouth) a delicious reverie. 

« By and by, the roofs and towers of Bristol appeared, and, as if seenting ‘ roastee bif’ afar off, the 
Frenchman opened his eyes, and thrust his head out of the window. 

“< Vat place is dat, drivare, eh ?” 

« ¢ Bristol, sir.’ 

«« Ah, ha! den I know I get someting to eat. Now, jentilmen, I tellee you I ’ave som meat 
dare. Ven I vas dere I ’ave got roastee bif, roastee shickens—ah, Bristole de good place.’ 

« The coach rattles up to the principal hotel, and ere the horses were reined up, out briskly steps 
the jocund landlord. The Frenchman, taking off his hat, instantly thrust his red bandaged head 
from the window. 14 BE, 

«« Ah, Monsieur Bizanet, ah, ha! I so glad to see you. I ’ave been in dis countree eight veek ; 
for six veek my landladee givee me noting but pork. Now, sare, ven I vas here som toime dis seven 
veek ago, you giv me som vetra niee dinnare—roastee bif, shicken, and every ting nice dat vas good. 
Naw, Monsieur Bizanet, I am almostee starve. Six veek my landladee give me noting but pork— 
all de time, poik—and I hate de pork as I do ze devvil. Now, Monsieur Bizanet, vat you giv uz 
for de dinnare, eh ?” 

« As he put this query, he stepped out of the coach, and approached ‘the landlord, rubbing his 
hands together with great gout. 

« «Ah, Monsieur Bizanet, vot is it dat you have goode for me, now ?” 

«+ Well, sir,’ said Bezinet, with a great pomposity of manne1, like a host confident in the quality 
and abundance of his larder, « well, sir, we have some very fine tender loins.’ 

“«Tendare loing—don’ knaw vat he is, but I sposhe he ish som ting verra goode. Naw, jentil- 
men,’ he added, with an expression of much pleasure on his hungry visage, ‘ naw you tak all de 
oder tings ; I tak de tendare loing for my share. Vaitare, give me glass brandy vater,’ he cried, -en- 
tering the bar-room, his stomach growing brave and dilating with anticipation. 

“ After drinking his ‘brandy vater’ with great apparent satisfaction, he took his station at the dining- 
room door opening towards the kitchen, and surveyed with great complacency each dish as it was 
cairied in, though he knew not the meats of which any of them consisted. When he found, by 
glancing back to the kitchen, that ne more were to come he skipped into the dining-room, and placed 
himself in a seat to which the landlord pointed him. Now be it known to the hitherto uninformed, 
that in ‘killing time,’ landlords give, literally, nothing but pork, cooked different ways—spare-ribs, 
tender-loins, pork-chops, pork-steaks, sausages, kidneys, souse, hog’s-head, hog’s-head cheese, and, in 
fine, ‘ noting but pork.’ 

“ « Naw, Monsieur Bizanet, I am so glad to see you! Ah, Monsieur Bizanet, vere is de tendare 
loing ?’ and his eyes wandered eagerly over the various modifications of grunter which loaded the 
table. 

«« There it is, sir, before you,’ said the polite landlord, with a slight bow and gesture with his 
right hand. - 

«« Ah, bien, bien.” replied Monsieur, delightedly ; and with the eager satisfaction of a half-starved 
wretch, he seized his knife and fork, and commenced cutting into it, Suddenly he stops, raises the 
knife, and then the fork, to his nose, smells and snuffs, snufis and smells, and then quickly drops 
them upon his plate, and pushes back from the table with an expression of misery and despair. Yet 
it is only suspicion. 

“« Monsieur Bizanet! Qu’est ce que c'est diable! tendare loing? Vat is he de tendare loing ! 
Tellee me vat he is made of, Monsieur Bizanet 7” 

« « Why, sir, that is. acknowledged by epicures to be the choicest part of the hog.’ 

“ With a look of mingled anguish and horror, he clasped his bony hands together, and for a mo- 
ment appeared the perfect image of wo. 

} « Vaitare,” he said, at length, rising and turning to the waiter, and speaking in the subdued voice 
of patient suffering, his flexible features twisted into almost a cry ; ‘ Vaitare, ave you noting else 
but de pork ?” 

«« No, sir.’ 
~ * Vell, den, villee you bringee me glass brandy vater, som onion and cracker? I am almostee 
vatarve. I ‘ave live in Philadelfie wid my landladie six veek, and she give me noting but de pork— 
Senet Soe I come to Monsieur Bizanet, and he giv me noting but de pork. Tonneur de 

ro 9 

“ Having, as he dilated on his wrongs, grown ireful, and ended thus with a deep oath, he strode 
to the bar and received his ‘brandy vater, som onion and cracker,’ and sitting down in a corner, 
with his handkerchief spread across his knees, dined solitary and alone. He was yet engaged in 
his fragal repast when the stage-horn wound sharp and loud, and with an onion in one hand, and a 
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fragment of cracker in the other, he took his seat beside his fellow-passengers, and the stage once 
more rolled on its way. 

“* Never mind, sir,’ says Tom King, putting on a face full of sympathy, ‘never mind it; wait 
till we get to Trenton.’ 

“*Trantong! Ai dat ish de place vere de prison is! I see him ven I com on from Newe Yorrk. 
Mais, dis donc, vere we is now ” 

“«Ten miles off.’ 

“* Ah, Trantong! I stop dere at Monsieur Bispham, vere I get some ting verra good to eat, I tell 
you. Now, jentilmen, ven ve get dere you may take de tendare loing, and I take som oder ting 
goode.’ 

“ By and by, the stage begins to descend a hill towards a covered bridge stretched across the De- 
laware, and on the opposite shore appears in full view a large town. 

“« Drivare,’ cried Monsieur, thrusting his head out of the stage window, ‘drivare, tellee me vat 
place he is, eh ?’ 

«“¢ Trenton, sir.” ‘ 

“«Trantong! Bien, bien! Now I sall get some ting nice to eat. Ha, ha!’ and rubbing his 
palms with delightful anticipation, he eagerly watched for the hotel from the window, as the stage 
rolled through the streets. 

“« Ah, vat is he dat maison, Monsieur Tomkin ? (for Tom had given his fellow travelier his name.) 
I tink I know him,’ 

“*?Tis Mr. Bispham’s.’ 

“* Ah, Monsieur Bispham! Now sal I get some ting nice to eat !’ 

“ As the stage drove up to the door, the travellers were welcomed by the courteous host. 

“* Ah, ha, Monsieur Bispham !’ cried the Frenchman, as the landlord stepped up to open the door 
of the coach. ‘Je suis charmé de vous voir! I’ave com.from Philadelfie ; my landladie giv me 
nossin but pork. Naw, sare, ven I vas here six veek ago, I got von verra nice dinnare—ah, mon 
dieu ! it vas too moche goode! You givee me roastee bif, roastee shicken, mouton—avery ting dat 
vas nice. Naw, Monsieur Bispham,’ he continued, smiling most insinuatingly in the landlord’s face, 
and rubbing his palms together, « vat ’ave you got for my dinnare? I am almostee starve. Six 
veek my landladie giv me noting but de pork ; I com to Bristole, and Monsieur Bizanet giv me no- 
ting but de pork ; and I hate de pork as I do ze devvil. Naw, Monsieur Bispham, vat you giv uz 
for de dinnare ?” 

“ There was a merry twinkle in Tom King’s eye as he caught that of mine host which told vo 
lumes, and which the other was not slow in taking. 

“«T can give you some very fine spare-ribs,’ replied Mr. Bispham, in his blandest manner. 

“«Spare-eeb! vat he is? Spare-reeb! I sposhe he verra goode !’ he muttered half to himself, as 
he descended to the pavement. ‘ Now, jentilmen, you take de tendare-loing for your share, I will 
tak de spare-reeb for minself!’ and with a step made light with delight he skipped into the bar-room. 

“<« Vaitare 

« ¢ Sir,’ : 

“Glass brandy vater; it mak de appetite sharp for de spare-reeb! Ah, Monsieur Bispham, you 
von verra nice jentilman. Spare-reeb! eh, I vill now ’ave some ting goode to eat. 

“ With impatient gratification he watched the entrance of each dish, and then, with his fellow- 
passengers, seated himself at the table before a dish which mine host, with a peculiar smile lurking 
in the corner of his eye, himself, placed there. : 

“ «Eh, Monsieur Bispham, vere is de spare-reeb ?’ 

“ «The dish immediately before your plate.’ Mie 

“« C'est bien! Je le vois! Ah, Monsieur Bispham, I likee you verra moshe for von jentilmans. 
I vill cot him maintenant. bie 4 

“ With these words of gratitude and hope on his lips, Monsieur buried his knife into the crisp 
meat before him, and the pleasant odor followed the knife as it was drawn forth, and ascended to his 
nose. With dilated eyes and nostrils, he hung suspended over the unsavory dish an instant, his 
knife and fork elevated in either hand, looking as if the truth were too great for belief. Twice— 
thrice, he bent his head towards it, and each time snuffed and snorted not unlike the unclean ani- 
mal of his holy abhorrence. Conviction flashes upon him. Pale as a corpse, he drops the knife 
and fork, and pushes back from the table. . 

“¢ Monsieur Bispham "’ in tones of pitiful distress, while his pathetic glances from the spare-rib 
to mine host, and from mine host to the spare-rib, neatly brought tears (from hardly suppressed 
laughter) into Tom King’s eyes, and filled every bosom around with manly sympathy. ‘ Monsieur 
Bispham !’ 

“ «Sir! 

“«’Ave you no oter ting but dis dam hog ”” : : 
“« No, sir ; but I will tell you what I can do for you,’ said the feeling landlord ; ‘I can give you'— 
“* Netin more, sare; I vant notin! Vaitare!’ 

“oe Yes, sir.’ 
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« «Give me glass brandy vater, cracker, and som onion,’ and with a sigh that seemed to come from 
a half-empty wind-bag, he proceeded to dine off the grateful comestibles he had named. 

«¢ Ah, never mind it, sir; don’t be alarmed,’ said Tom, after they had got into the stage, putting 
on a face of inimitable commiseration ; ‘ you'll make it all up when we get to Princeton.’ 

«« Prancetong ! dat is de place vere de collegshe ish. I see him dere. Ah, I stop at Monsieur 
Joline. I get someting verra goode to eat, Monsieur Joline; he givee me roastee shickens, roastee 
sheep, nice fricasee de poulet, de pudding—de avery ting nice. Ah, Monsieur Tomkin, I sall get 
some ting verra goode for to eat now, parbleu !’ 

«“ When the coach came in sight of Princeton, out popped the Frenchman’s head. 

« ¢ Drivare, vat place he is, eh ?’ 

«¢ Princeton, sir.’ 

«“*Prancetong, ah! Naw, jentilmen, ve sall ‘ave someting goode to eat!’ and his haggard fea- 
tures became luminous at the thought. 

«<¢ Ah, ah, Monsieur Joline,’ he cried, as the coach drew up to the door of the hotel; ‘I am so re- 
joice to see you! Sare, I ’ave com from Philadelfie ; my landladie giv me noting but de pork—six 
veek she giv me noting but de pork. I almostee starve. I com to Bristole—Monsieur Bizanet giv 
me noting but de pork. I com to Trantong—Monsieur Bispham giv me noting but de pork. Naw, 
Monsieur Joline, my goode frien’,’ he added, stepping from the coach, and pathetically putting his 
hand on mine host’s shoulder, while his voice was dropped to a low insinuating tone, ‘ will you givee 
me someting goode for my dinnare ?” 

«“ «Oh yes, sir,’ replied the landlord, who had caught a twinkle of Tom King’s eye; ‘oh, yes; I 
can give you a tender-loin.’ 

«Bah! with supreme disgust. 

««T can give you a spare-rib, sir.’ 

«+ Bah, bah! ’ave you noting else!’ 

«“¢ Ah, yes; I will let you have a very fine chop.’ 

“¢Schop—schop! I don’ knaw vat he is. Monsieur Tomkin, vill you tellee me vat he is—de 
schop ?” 

“ «It is my favorite dish, sir,’ said Tom, licking his chops; ¢ we are lucky in getting at Mr. Jo- 
line’s to dine.’ 

«¢ Ah-h-h! Monsieur Tomkin,’ he cried, shaking Tom by both hands, ‘I vill den ’ave som ting 
goode to eat. I vill tak som de schop, Monsieur Joline. Jentilmen, you hear me! you may tak de 
tendare-loing and de spare-rib for yourself—I vill ’ave de schop for my share. Ah, jentilmen, did I 
not tellee you I get someting goode to eat at Monsieur Joline? Vaitare, giv me glass brandy vater !’ 

“ With moist lips and longing eyes, did Monsieur survey the serving-up and entrée of the various 
dishes, (if there can be variety where all the dishes are of like meat.) At length, came out ‘ mine 
host,’ and announced dinner. The famished Freachman glided in strait to one of the chairs, and 
was about to take it— 

“¢Pah! spare-reeb!’ 

“ He darted to another— 

«*Pah! tendare-loing !’ 

“« Here, sir,’ said Tom, pointing to the chair next to his, ‘ you will find this seat pleasanter—be- 
sides, here are the chops placed for you.’ 

“«Grace! Bien, bien! You are tres polite, Monsieur Tomkin,’ and sliding into the chair, he 
seized his knife and fork, and commenced upon the delicate dish prepared for him. No sooner, how- 
ever, did the porkerous odor that freely rose with the steam on being disturbed by the knife assail 
his nostrils, and convince him that swine’s flesh was set before him, than he sprung from the table 
as if the porker had come bodily to life in the dish. 

«“¢Qh, mon dieu—mon dieu! Monsieur Joline! Comment [appelait-on? Qu’est ce que c'est 
diable de schop’? Vat you call de schop, Monsieur "” 

«« Why, my dear sir,’ replied mine host, with gravity, ‘that, sir, is acknowledged on all hands to 
be one of the most delicious parts of the hog.’ 

“* Hog—cochon? Tonneur de dieu!’ and with a backward leap, Monsieur placed ten feet be- 
tween himself and the object of his abhorrence. ‘Monsieur Joline !’ and he approached the land- 
lord with a tale of wo written in his sad visage, ‘ah! Monsieur Joline, I ’ave com from France. I 
’ave been Philadelfie six veek; my landladie givee me noting but de pork—six veek she giv me 
noting but de pork. I com Bristole—Monsieur Bizanet givee me noting but de pork. I com T'ran- 
tong—Monsieur Bispham givee me noting but de pork. Icom Prancetong, and you givee me no- 
ting but de pork. I almostee starve.’ Then placing his open palms over his collapsed stomach, and 
almost weeping his spirit from his eyes, he called in a tristful tone— 

“« Vaitare, givee me glass brandy vater, som onion and cracker,’ 

“ «Never mind, my dear friend,’ said Tom King, with well-feigned sympathy, after they were 
once more in the coach ; ‘never mind ; wait till you get to New Brunswick, and Mr. De Graw will 
give you a good dinner.’ 

“« Ah, ha! I knaw Monsieur De Graw,’ he said, brightening up, ‘I knaw him verra well. He 
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giv me von verra nice dinnare—roastee bif, bif-stik, shicken, som pie, som nice pudding. Ah, jolie 
ville Newe Bremsvicke! I get someting goode to eat, Monsieur De Graw. Drivare, how far he is 
Newe Bronsvicke ? 

« ¢ Soon be there, sir.’ 

“« Eh, bien! now you sall see, jentilmen—you sall see, Monsieur Tomkin, vat good dinnare I 
will eat at Monsieur De Graw! Oh, oh! I knaw verra well Monsieur De Graw. You sall see naw 
vat you sall see.’ 

“ The symmetrical snow-white spire of the Episcopal church, and the old Spanish looking tower 
of the Dutch, at length rose above the distant fields, and caught the eye of the vigilant Frenchman. 

“es Deivare, vat place he is coming, eh ” 

« ¢ New Brunswick, sir.’ 

“* Newe Bronsvicke! Bien! Now you sall see, Monsieur Tomkin—now you sall see, jentil- 
men, vat I vill ’ave to eat. Ah, ha! I sall ’ave de nice dinnare—de roastee bif, de bif-stik, de shick- 
en, de nice pudding, som pie—avery ting !’ and in renewed pleasurable anticipation, Monsieur’s hun- 
gry countenance was wreathed with ghastly smiles, and he seemed several times as if, in his joy, he 
was about to hug his friend, ‘ Monsieur Tomkin,’ to his shrunken breast. 

«“ The stage rolled rapidly down Albany street, and drew up at a spacious hotel, at the entrance 
to the antiquated bridge that spans the beautiful Raritan. Out stepped Mr. De Graw, smiling wel- 
come to the goodly company of travellers. 

“« Ah, ha, Monsieur De Graw,’ cried the Frenchman, taking off his cap, and thrusting his red 
bandanna pate out of the coach window; ‘ah, ha, Monsieur De Graw, how you do! I am so en- 
jeyed to see you. I am com from Philadelfie—my landladie for six veek givee me noting but de 
pork. I almostee starve. I com Bristole—Monsieur Bizanet givee me noting but de pork. I com 
Trantong—Monsieur Bispham givee me noting but de pork. I com Prancetong—Monsieur Joline 
givee me noting but de pork, and I hate de pork, sare, as I do ze devvil. Ah, bon dieu! I almostee 
starve. Naw, Monsieur De Graw,’ he added, in an insinuating tone, and with a winning smile that 
would have melted the heart of a Robespierre, ‘now, Monsieur De Graw, vat ‘ave you got good for 
my dinnare ?” 

«<T have some very fine steaks.’ 

“«Stik! stik! ah, jentilmen,’ he cried, delightedly, ‘I tol you I get someting goode to eat Mon- 
sieur De Graw. Stik! I remembare him—he verra nice! Jentilmen, you may ’ave de tendare- 
loing, de.apare-reeb, de schop, and all de oder ting—I vill tak de stik for my share. ‘Vaitare,’ he 
cried, with additional animation, ‘ bring me glass brandy vater !’ 

« The brandy vater’ was brought and drank with great gusto, and then with a gleam of high sa- 
tisfaction on his features, he took his stand by the dining-room door and watched the jentrance of 
each savory dish with much curiosity. 

“¢ Monsieur De Graw:!’ 

«¢ Sir’ 

«“* Vere is my stik ?” 

“ ¢Tt is coming, sir—here it is.’ 

«« Ah, bien! I see him,’ and following the last platter in, he seated himself before it. A cloud of 
steam rose from the insertion of the ready knife, and the accurse.) flavor of pork ascended to his ol- 
factory organs. 

“<< Qu’est ce que c'est diable de stik, Monsieur Be Geew } Miuis dis done! Vat you call dis stik 

«4 Why that, sir, is acknowledged to be one of the most delicious parts of the hog.’ 

« Down dropped the poor French Jew’s knife and fork, and rising up, he thus addressed himself 
to ‘mine host,’ at first more in sorrow than in anger, though with the recital of his griefs his indig- 
nation rose— 

«+I am.com from Paris. I go Philadelfie—six veek my landladie givee me noting but de pork. 
I com Bristole—Monsieur Bizanct givee me noting but de pork. I com Trantong—Monsieur Bis- 
pham givee me noting but de pork. I com Prancetong—Monsieur Joline givee me noting but de 
pork. I almostee starve, sare, and I nevare been so maltreat in my life. Ven I vas in my own coun- 
tree, nobody not nevare serve me so, and, sare, I tink it is blackguard manner, and no jentilman. 
- Vaitare,’ he cried, in a. subdued tone of sorrow, not unmingled with offended dignity, turning from 
the landlord with supreme contempt, having expended upon him his short-lived wrath, his stomach, 
doubtless, being all too weak to hold much anger ; ‘ vaitare, you givee som cracker, vater, and som 
enion, if you 

«« Ah, sir,’ said Tom King, as they re-entered the coach, squeezing the Frenchman’s attenuated 
fingers in his consoling grasp ; ‘ ah, my dear sir, let it not disturb you, lest you impair your appe- 
tite; for I assure you, sir, that you will find at Newark every thing to gratify it.’ 

“«*Newarke! Bien! I remeniber him,’ he cried, catching at the britde straw of hope Tom had 
kindly thrown.out. ‘I ’ave stop in Newarke one time. | nevare got suche good dinnare as I got 
dere 
«“ «They give very good dinners at Gifford’s,’ said Tom. 

“¢ Gifforde! ah, I knaw him ; he is de landlord. Ah, I knaw Monsieur Gifford verra well. He 
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givee me roastee torkey, roastee shickens, voodcock, bif-stik, som pie—ah, mon dieu! avery ting dat 
vas nice he give me! Ah, you sall see, Monsieur Tomkin, vat you sall see, ven I com Newarke.’ 

“ By and by, the spires of Newark rose in sight, above the green meadows and pleasant woods 
that surround it, and caught the quick eve of the Frenchman. 

«« Drivare, vat he is ?’ he eagerly asked. 

« « Newark, sir.’ 

«“«Newarke! Eh, bien, bien! now, jentilmen, you sall see !’ and rejoicing in the good things in 
store for him, he sung, whistled, and said something pleasant to each one of his fellow travellers, 
The coach at length stopped at the door of ‘ Gifford’s,’ and out came the portly landlord himself, te 
do henor to his newly-arrived guests. 

«*¢ Dat ish Monsieur Gifford, ish it net, Monsieur Tomkin?’ he asked, as he caught sight of him 
from a distance. 

« «That is he, and he will give you a capital dinner,’ replied Tom. 

«« Ah, Monsieur Gifford, how youdo? It make me verra rejoice to see you. You look verra 
fat, Monsieur Gifford. Naw, Monsieur Gifford, I ’ave com from Paris; I com te New Yorrk, den 
I go Philadelfie. I stop wid you ven I go, six veek ago. Oh, de nice dinnare you giv me—roastee 
torkey, roastee shicken, voodcock, 1oastee bif, bif-stik, som pie—avery ting dat vas goode you give 
me. Naw, I go Philadelfie—my landladie givee me, for six veek, noting but de pork. I almostee 
starve. I com Bristole—Monsieur Bizanet givee me noting but de pork. I com Trantong—Mon- 
sieur Bispham givee me noting but de pork. I com Prancetong—Monsieur Joline givee me noting 
but de pork. I com Newe Bronsvicke—Monsieur De Graw givee me noting but de pork. [I al- 
mostee starve. Naw, Monsieur Gifferde,’ he added, with a pathetic look, working his features into 
a coaxing smile, ‘naw, Monsieur Gifford, vat vill you givee me goode for my dinnare ”” 

“In the meanwhile, sundry signs and words had been interchanged between Tom King and 
‘mine host,’ and. Mr. Gifford answered with ready civility. 

«* Why, in the first place, sir, we have some very excellent tender-loim.’ 

«“<«Bah! 

“« We have a very fine spare-rib, sir.’ 

“<*¢ Bah?’ 

«<« We have some capital ehops.’ 

“<«Ban! 

« ¢ Well, sir, perhaps you would like a nice steak.’ 

“* Bah, bah! noting but de hog. Monsieur Gifford! sare! ven I vas here last, you gives me 
avery ting—de roastee bif, de voodcock, de bif-stik, som pie. Now, Monsieur Gifford, ’ave you not 
got noting good?’ 

«« Ah, sir, there is one thing I had forgotten—we are going to have a fine roaster.’ 

“«R-roastare! Ah, jentilmen, you hear! r-1-roastare !’ he eried, sounding the r like a watchman’s 
rattle; and, turning to the company, he shook each one by the hand, while his hollow visage was 
illuminated with the reflection of his inward joy. ‘I tol’ you, jentilmen, we get someting to eat 
here! Now, you tak de dam hog vid twentie name, I vill ’ave de roastare for my dinnare.’ 

“ Feeling now sure of a dinner, he beeame magnanimous, end after calling for ‘ brandy vater’ in 
a more confident tone than he had hitherto used, he turned blandly to his fellow travellers— 

“* Monsieur Tomkin—jentilmen—you tak someting! Monsieur Gifford, you tak glass brandy 
vater ?” 

“ After drinking, he began to rub and expand his abdomen, and to swell out like the frog in the 
fable, while he walked impatiently to and fro before the dining-room door. 

«« Vill dat bell nevare ring for my dinnare!’ he muttered every few turns. Not a dish that went 
in, escaped his scrutiny. As each passed him, he would recognise and name it with disgust. 

“<«Bah! porkee-stik !’ 

“« Bah! spare-reeb!’ 

“* Ban! tendare-loing!’ 

« «Bah, bah! schop!’ 

«« Ah, ha, jentilmen, you bettare go get your dinnare,’ he cried joeosely, as this array of swine’s 
flesh passed him towards the table, ‘ I vait for my roastare !’ and folding his arms, he leaned against 
the side of the door, and fixed his eyes musingly on the door of the kitchen. In a few moments, 
Mt. Gifford made his appearance, hat in hand. 

“ « Dinner is ready, gentlemen.’ 

“ The Frenchman did not hear; his waiting eyes were bent on the door leading kitchenward, 
while his lips moved in something like a soliloquy. 

“« Roastare—roastare! Qu’est ce gue c'est roastare? 1 shpose he roastee bif, or som soche ting! 
roastee shicken, I shpose! He mwust be someting verra nice! Roastee mouton, perhaps !’ 

««¢ Dinner is served, sir,’ said Mr, Gifford. 

“* Mais pardi! Monsieur Gifford, vere is my roastare, sare !’ 

“*It is coming now, sir.’ 
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“ The Frenchman looked, and beheld borne past him, on a broad platter, a roast pig, with a po- 
tato in his j jaws. 

« ¢ Sare, vere is my roastare ?’ 

«¢ This is it.’ 

« «Ts dat de roastare, sare ? 

«+ Yes, sir; and one of the most delicious things in the world,’ 

«*Sare—Monsieur Gifford! I ’ave com from Paris. My landladie, Philadelfie, six veek givee 
me noting but de pork. I almostee starve. I com Bristole—Monsieur Bizanet givee me noting but 
de pork. I almostee starve. I com Trantong—Monsieur Bispham givee me noting but de pork. 
I com Prancetong—Monsieur Joline givee me noting but de pork. I almostee starve. I com Newe 
Bronsvicke—Monsieur De Graw givee me noting but de pork. I com Newarke, sare, and you givee 
me noting but de pork—nossing but de damma hog. I al-e-mostee starve. I nevare been so mal- 
treat in my life before. Ven I vas in my own countree, nobody not nevare serve me so. Sare, I 
tink it is blackguard manner, and no jentilman. You ’ave usee me loike von scoundrele rascaller. 
You are not content wis giving me de differen kind of de pork—de spare-reeb, de tendare-loing, de 
schop, de stik, and noting but de pork—but now you bringee me de damma curtpE or pz noe!” 
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Frxt high the brimmer! The land is in sight! 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 

The cold cheerless ocean in safety we've past, 

And the warm genial earth glads our vision at last 
In the land of the stranger true hearts we shall find, 
To sootue us in absence of those left behind. 

Then fill high the brimmer! The land is in sight! 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night ! 


II. 


Fill high the brimmer! *Till morn we'll remain, 

Then part in the hopes to meet one day again, 

Round the hearth-stone of home, in the land of our birth, 
The holiest spot on the face of the earth! 

Dear country ! our thoughts are more constant to thee 
Than the steel to the star, or the stream to the sea! 
Then fill high the brimmer! The land is in sight ! 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 


Ii. 


Fill high the brimmer! The wine-sparkles rise 

Like tears, from the fountain of joy, to the eyes ! 

May rain-drops that fall from the storm-clouds of care, 
Melt away in the sun-beaming smiles of the fair. 
Drink deep, to the chime of the nautical bells, 

To woman! God bless her, wherever she dwells ! 
Then fill high the brimmer! The land is in sight! 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 
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A CHAPTER 


FIELD SPORTS an» MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 





GYMNASTICS AND GYMNASTA,. 


In our last number we gave, in brief, the History of Gymnastics and Gymnasia, and dwelt, at 
some length, upon their manifest advantages. Education, indeed, may be divided into two parts, 
physical and mental ; and of the former Gymnastic Exercises, are the most extensive, and, undoubt- 
edly, the earliest portion. Their purpose is, by systematic guidance, to strengthen the muscular 
system, and to teach the means of its most advantageous employment. Their general utility will be 
questioned only by those who are not aware that the health and vigor of all the bodily organs depend 
on the properly-proportioned exercise of each. Gymnastics insure, in particular, the full develop- 
ment of all the locomotive organs ; preventing or correcting all deformities to which these organs are 
liable. They are well calculated to produce strength and activity, and to bestow invariable health. 
They confer beauty of form; they impart grace of action; above all, they inspire confidence in 
difficult situations, and suggest resources in danger. 

The term “ Gymnastics” in its widest sense, may be made to inciude a great variety of subjects 
such, for instance, as riding, rowing, and swimming—but, more strictly, is confined to those parti- 
cular feats which are practised in gymnasia, and which may be regarded as adapting the bodily 
system to any possible variety of exertion. In this view we now consider the term ; and may devote 
separate papers lereafter to the discussion of the other physical exercises above mentioned. 


GYMNASIUM 


was the name given, originally, by the Greeks to the place where public exercises were performed. 
We now apply the term in a similar sense. It is not enongh to know the theory ; the practise must 
be combined with it ; and, man being a social animal, thai practice is not to be attained in solitude. 
The Gymnast does not anive at his enviable pre-eminence by hearsay ; he does not bear about him 
that delightful sensation of capability to perform and endure what is out of the reach of ordinary men, 
and by a mere act of volition too, without first making repeated trials and efforts, and by witnessing 
in the Gymnasium the performances of others, thereby encouraging the pleasing hope that his exer- 
tions, also, will be crowned with success. 


GENERAL RULES TO BE ATTENDED TO BY TEACHERS OF GYM- 
NASTIC EXERCISES. 


1. The exercise of the pupils should always take place early in the morning, before breakfast, or 
two or three hours after a meal, 

2. Few persons in good health are ever injured by being overheated ; but from drinking when ex- 
cessively hot, or being cooled too quickly, practices highly pernicious ; therefore, take off such clothing 
as can be spared previous to commencing the exercise, and put them on again immediately after. 
Lying down upon the cold ground afterwards, is very dangerous. 

_ 3. Commence with the more gentle exercise, not with its most violent degrees ; gradually leave off 
in the same manner. Too sudden transitions are dangerous. 
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4. Do not let your bodily exertion be carried to excess: your object should be to strengthen the 
body not to exhaust or render it languid. 

5. In all exercises attention should be paid to such a position of all the parts of the body, that none 
may be exposed to injury—the tongue must never be suffered to remain between the teeth, the legs 
must not be separated too far. 

6. It is necessary, and very advantageous, particularly where the pupils are numerous, to keep up 
a certain degree of Military regularity and obedience to command. 

7. Distinguish the feeble from the athletic, attempt not to make the weak hardy and strong at 
once, but take time, and proceed gradually. The best standard for the feeble at first is their own 
desire—their own inclination. 

8. Observe what limbs of each Gymnast are the feeblest, and let these be particularly exercised. 
The left hand and arm are commonly weaker than the right ; let them. be frequently exercised, there- 
fore, by lifting, carrying and supporting the weight of the body by suspension, till they become as 
strong as the others. 

9. The Gymnast must bear in mind, as much as possible, the degree attained by each of his pupils 
in every exercise, that he may not set them to any thing above their ability. This is an important 
rule for avoiding danger. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


What may be termed the initiatory exercise is for the purpose of strengthening and rendering 
flexible all the different joints of the body. This is what persons unaccustomed to Gymnastics stand 
most in need of. The pupils are, usually, ranged in a line at such distances that each can barely 
touch the other’s finger with his extended arm, They then praetise after the example of their leader 
every different flexion of which the joints are capable viz: bending down on the toes till the knees 
neaily touch the ground, and rising therefrom slowly, without any assistance from the hands, hold- 
ing the arm at full length, and rapidly whirling it ima cirele, darting the fists. forward, and suddenly 
withdrawing them to the shoulder ; with various other motions which are deemed desirable, 

After training the body in this manner, the stadent will be enabled to. sustain the fatigue of exer- 


cising on 
THE PARALLEL BARS, 


The pupil being placed between the two horizontal bars, 
which are parailel to each other, by a strong pressure of his 
hands on both the bars he must raise his body, the arms being 
kept perfectly straight, and the legs close. Ir this position 
the body is vaulted over the bar to the right or left. The 
pupil is then directed to walk on his hands along the two 
bars, backwards and forwards, to pass with both his hands 
from one bar to another, his body being suspended the whole 
time. The exercise on ihe parallel bars improve the flexi- 
bility of the joints, strengthen the muscles, and must be used 
preparatory to the 














LEAPING BARS. 


This ranks among the most excellent of the gymnastic exercises, for it 
strengthens and gives elasticity to the feet, legs, knees, and thighs, and 
braces every muscle while its invigorates the courage. Two posts are per- 
pendicularly fixed in the ground, about seven feet asunder, and each of these 
posts is perforated with holes at small but regular intervals, for inserting 
an iron pin, on which is loosely hung a horizontal cord, the pin being 
placed at equal heights on the two opposite posts. A small bag, containing 
either a bit of lead or stone, at each end, tightens the cord. This may be 
practised either standing or running, and should the leaper miss the pro- 
posed height, the cord easily yields, and prevents any disagreeable accident. 
The leaper must be careful to.raise his feet and knees in a straight dixection, 
neither separating the legs, nor inclining them. to either side ; and in taking 

a running leap, the run must be a short, tripping step on the toes, gradual- 
= ly quickened, as this doesnot exhaust the strength previous to the leap. 
mon Apery be inclined forwards in rising, and the leaper must 
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To acquire strength and pliabRiity of body, courage and presence of mind, preservation of equili- 
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THE WOODEN HORSE. 


This is an oblong block of wood, rudely shaped like a 
horse’s body, and covered on the top with a cushion of 
stuffed leather. The exercise consists in placing one or 
both hands on the block, and, in the leap, throwing one 
leg over it, and so bestriding it. Both legs and the body 
are, sometimes, thrown quite over it, which may be done 
either standing or with arun. Mr. Barrett has made some 
improvement in the shape of his wooden-horses, which 
differ considerably in appearance from the one in our en- 
graving. This is one of the best of the Gymnastic appa- 
ratus, and the exercise connected with it has a powerful 
tendency to strengthen the limbs. 





Numerous other exercises are practised—viz: that of 
DARTING THE JAVELIN. 


= ‘ 

To practice this there is an abutment raised at one end of the Gymnasium, on which is placed a 
mark to aim at, The dait is a perfectly straight shaft, five or six feet long. The weight must be 
adapted to the strength of the thrower, the length to his height. It is grasped in the middle, and 
thrown with all the force of the arm to the appointed mark. 


LEAPING WITH A POLE, 


Over a given height, or a required distance. ‘To effect this, the leaper grasps the pole with both his 
hands, the right hand at the top, the left at some little distance below it. The leaper takes a smart 
run, in proportion to the height ; places the lower pointed end of the pole just before his feet, neither 
to the right nor to the left; gives a good spring, which he assists by raising himself with his hands, 
and swings himself round in a curved line to the point he aims at. An indifferent leaper cannot 
pass a bar higher than himself. In this exercise, in which the body is swung half round the pole, 
the leaper must not pitch in the direction in which he rose, but must turn himself round in leaping, 
so that when his feet come to the ground his face may look toward the place from which he took 
his rise. In consequence of this turning the feet strike the ground with much less violence. Be- 
ginners must commence with leaps of no great height, and be careful to pitch rather on the toes. 


EXERCISING ON THE BARS. 


Two horizontal bars are placed parallel to each other, and the pupil being placed betwixt, he is 
directed to raise his body, by a strong pressure of his hands on both the bars. ‘The arms must be 
kept perfectly straight, and the legs close, In this position the body, after two or three vibrations, 
is vaulted with a bound over the bar to the right or left. In this, care must be taken to clear the 
bar, that the back may not touch it in coming down. The pupil is then directed to walk on his 
hands along the two bars, backwards and forwards, to pass with both his hands from one bar to 
another, his body being all the while pendulous, besides a variety of other evolutions. 


HAULING THE ROPE. 


Two parties of Gymnasts equal in number, and, as near as can be, equal in strength, are arranged 
on each side of a stout cable rope, When all is prepared, the director gives the word, each party 
endeavoring to draw the rope, with their opponents, along. Sometimes the strength of the parties 
seems so nearly balanced as to render the victory for some minutes doubtful. 


RUNNING. 


This consists simply in holding the hands urmly fixed to the haunches, keeping the mouth rather 
shut, and breathing mostly through the nostrils. ‘The whole set off at a brisk trot, with the director 
at their head. 


EXERCISE OF THE HANDS, LEGS, AND ARMS, BY SUSPENSION. 


Two perpendicular posts are fixed in the ground, ten or twelve feet asunder, a cross horizontal 
Geer hy Gor ee manent porte henge tocinetasenkane by delete. cae. 
and legs, and practise a number of evolutions, making the joints flexible, and 

strengthening the muscles. : 
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But not the least important portion of the exercises of the Gymnasium is that connected with 
CLIMBING AND MOUNTING. 


All Gymnasia are furnished with Climbing-Stands. These are constructed in various manners— 
but our engraving, perhaps, represents the best kind in use. 





In describing the exercises connected with the Stand it is necessary that we should frequently re- 
fer to this cut. To the crossbeam are attached the implements for climbing, namely, two poles, a 
rope ladder, and three ropes. The two standing places are intended for the exercises in mounting ; 
a ladder leads to the lower one and is made ‘ast to the mast, and another leads from the lower to the 
upper platform, which latter is principally intended for the purpose of accustoming the learners to 
look down from any height. Before the learner can go through the exercises on the Climbing-Stand, 
he must have practised some exercises for augmenting the muscular powers of the body and limbs, 
such as climbing, hanging by the arms, etc. When expert in these exercises the learners may com- 
mence the following ones :— 

1. Beginners ascend and descend the ladder which is fixed to the Climbing-Stand, in the custom- 
ary way, until they acquire expertness and courage. 

2. They descend with the back turned towards the ladder. 

3. They mount and descend in the usual way, but only with one hand ; and, after a little practice 

something in the other. See the uppermost figure on the sloping ladder. 

4. The learner goes up and down without using his hands. See the lowermost figure on the 
sloping ladder. The ascent is extremely easy; after which he uses his hands in turning round se 
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as to have his back towards the ledder when descending. In this part of the exercise, the teacher 
must always be ready to assist him. 

5. Two learners meet upon the ladder and wish to pass each other. They either both remain on 
the front part of the ladder, and give way to each other as much as possible, or if one of them is 
sufficiently expert in the two following exercises, he swings himself round to the back part, im order 
to let his companion pass. 

6. The exercises now commence on the back part of the ladder. The learner easily ascends from 
step to step by advancing his hands and feet, at the same time, higher and higher. 

7. The learner mounts along the front part of the ladder as usual; then swings himself round to 
the back part, along which he descends. 

8. The learner mounts and descends the ladder upon its back part, without making use of his feet. 
See the middle figure on the sloping ladder. This may be divided into two parts, The first consists 
in taking fast hold of the most convenient rundle with both hands, and raising the body forcibly up- 
ward, At this moment, one hand seizes the next highest rundle, and immediately afterwards, the 
other hand does the same. Both hands again raise the body as before, etc. In the second part of 
this exercise, the hands seize the rundles singly and alternately ; which is much more difficult, and 
only accomplished by practised learners, 

9. Climbing either the upright or slant pole.—The thickness of the upright pole to the right of 
the engraving is from two to two inches and a half, or more, according to the size of the learners. It 
must be perfectly smooth, and void of splinters. Its upper end is fastened by an iron ring to the 
beam. The slant pole to the left must be at least three inchesthick. Neither of them is made very 
fast in the ground, but only sunk a little into it, in order that they may be easily replaced by poles 
of different sizes. The position of the climber is the same in both the upright and oblique pole, and 
is shown upon the latter. Nothing must touch the pole besides the feet, legs, knees, and hands. 
The climber, while he raises himself with both hands, draws his legs up the pole, then holds fast by 
them, and again places his hands higher up. He continues this alternate use of the legs and arms 
until he has reached the top. The descent is not at all difficult; it is not performed similar to the 
ascent, but merely by sliding quickly down with the legs, scarcely ever touching the pole at all 
with the hands, as shown in the upper figure on the upright pole. This exercise is more difficult 
upon the oblique pols, since the hands are ~nore affected by the weight of the body. The learners 
should be made very perfect in this exercise, for every one ought at least to be sufficiently expert, to 
slide himself down along a smooth pole placed against the window of a second or third story. 

10. Climbing the mast is more difficult than the last exercise, for even when made of a moderate 
size, it cannot be spanned round by the hands, It is fixed quite firm in the ground ; is from six to 
eight inches thick at the bottom, and thirty feet high. The learners must not be allowed to climb 
the mast until they are very expert at climbing the poles mentioned in the last exercise, and ure able 
to get from that, upon the beam. All climbing succeeds best in hot weather, but more particularly 
that of the mast. The position of the legs is the same as with the pole ; boots are the best covering 
for the feet. Since the mast is too thick to be grasped by the hands, the climber must lay fast hold 
of his left arm with his right hand, and vice versa. Learners climb with much more ease and se- 
curity, with naked arms, for the skin does not slip near so easily as the clothes. A climber up th 
mast adheres to it with his whole body, as in the lower figure on the upright pole to the right, um 
he reaches the thinner part of it, as appears from the figure at the top of it. 

11. Climbing the rope ladder —The rope ladder should have three or four wooden rundles t 
spread it out, and ought to be made so as not to twist round and entangle when used ; if it has this 
fault, it is unserviceable. 

It is much more difficult to mount the rope ladder than the pole, the former hanging quite loose, 
and not at all fastened at the bottom. The muscles of the arms and hands are very much affected ; 
for the latter must, when the learner is not sufficiently acquainted with this exercise, almost entirely 
support the body, which continually inclines backward. ‘The manner of proceeding in this exercise 
is easy, for it is similar to ascending a weoden ladder ; but as the rope ladder hangs perpendicularly, 
and is very flexible, the steps upon which the feet rest, are generally pushed forward by the un- 
practised, and the upper part of the body sinks out of the perpendicular position into a very oblique 
one; whereby the whole weight of the body becomes supported by the hands, and the exercise is 
rendered so diffict:!t that the learner cannot ascend very high, To obviate this, he must always have 
a fast hold of the two main ropes, as shown in the rope ladder, and keep the body, as much as pos- 
sible, stretched out upon the ladder and upright. If the ladder is sufficiently strong, the teacher allows 
two or three of his pupils to get up and down at the same time; by which means they learn to pass 
each other. One hangs by a main rope until the other has passed him. 

12. Climbing either the oblique or level rope-—Let 1 rope be fastened from one post to another, 
or from the beam to an adjoining post, and in an oblique direction. The learner fixes himself to the 
rope as exhibited on the sloping rope, with the feet close to each other across it, and advances along 
the rope by moving his hands one before the other, and either sliling his feet or moving them al- 
ternately like the hands. In this manner a number of soldiers might cross a small river, with their 
arms and knapsacks when other means failed. 
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There are two ways of using the legs in this exercise ; Ist, so that the feet, either in ascending or 
descending, move forward along the rope alternately ; or one leg only may hang over the 1ope, and 
be made to slide along it; but in both cases the pressure is painful, particularly if the climber does 
not wear boots. The 2nd, which is the best method, is to place the sole of one foot, for instance, 
the right, flat upon the rope, and to lay the left leg across the instep of that foot ; whereby the fric- 
tion of the rope is removed. 

13. Climbing the upright rope.—This exercise may be done in two different ways. It is very 
easy to those who are already expert at climbing the upright pole. The only difficulty lies in seizing 
the rope with the feet so as to obtain a firm support. 

In the first method the knees and thighs have nothing to do; only the fect are employed. If the 
learner sit upon a chair, and cross his feet in the usual way, he will immediately perceive their proper 
position. The rope passes between them, and is held fast by pressing them moderately together, 
while the hands alternately grasp higher up the rope. Hereupon the climber, hanging by his hands, 
also draws his feet higher up, fixes them again to the rope, and proceeds as before. 

In the second method, peculiar to sailors, the rope passes down from the hands of the climber, 
along one, generally the right thigh, not far above the knee ; winds round the inner side of this 
thigh, along the knee-hollow and the calf, and then across the instep of the right foot, whence it 
hangs loose. If the climber only treads moderately upon that part of the rope where it crosses the 
other foot, he will, by means of the varied pressure, obtain a firm support. The exercise depends 
almost entirely upon holding the right leg and foot so that the rope may retain its proper winding, 
after being quitted by the left foot, when the hands have been raised for the purpose of drawing the 
body higher. This is easily acquired after a few trials. In descending, the hands must be lowered 
alternately, as they are raised in ascending, for if the hands slide down quickly, they will be injured. 

14, Resting upon the upright rope-—This exercise not only excites a lengthened power of the 
muscles, but also tends to promote expertness in dangerous situations. The climber mounts to a 
moderate height, and then halts; swings the right foot three or four times round the rope, so that 
this winds roung the leg; he then entwines it, by means of the left foot, once or twice round the 
right one, which he bends so as to point the toes upwards, and now treads the left foot firmly upon 
this last winding. The pressure which thus arises between the rope and the feet, opposes the whole 
weight of the body. In this position he can rest a long time ; but suppose he wishes to be still more 
at his ease. With this intention he lowers his hands a little along the rope, then holds fast with the 
right hand, stoops, and grasps with the left that part of the rope which hangs below the feet. He 
raises himself again, and entwines this part a few times round his shoulders, hips, and the rope itself, 
until he is firmly entangled. 

Climbing by means of the arms only is one of the best exercises for strengthening all the muscles 
of the chest, the arms, and hands; it is a true criterion by which to judge the powers of those mem- 
bers, and it also augments them most effectually. We seldom find a boy who is able in his eighth 
or ninth year to raise himself a little way either up the rope or pole by his hands only. The age of 
fourteen is generally the time when the arms become sufficiently strong ; therefore some attention 
must be paid to this point. 

15, Climbing up the pole by the hands only is perhaps easier than up the ladder, for with this 
the body hangs quite free, but with the former one side of the body is close to the pole, which facili- 
tates the learner a little. See the lower figure on the upright pole to the left. The feet hang loosely 
and remain perfectly steady. The climber must not be allowed to bend his knees, nor to stamp, as 
it were, in the air, nor to let the pole come between his thighs. There are two methods of employ- 
ing the hands in this exercise. According to the first, which is the usual mode, both hands raise 
the body simultaneously ; immediately after which, one quickly grasps the pole higher up, while the 
other supports the weight alone for a moment. The second, in which each hand alternately supports 
the body alone, and the other, quite fre, seizes the pole higher up, in order to raise the body again, 
Tequires great practice and considerably; strength in the arms. 

16. Climbing the rope by the hands only should be first practised upon the slant rope, as with it, 
the continual grasping higher up is much easier. The position of the hands and of the body similar 
to that required in climbing the pole. 

It should be observed that of the preceding exercises, all those which require more strength than 
agility must not be kept up too long. Strength increases gradually, its growth is not only combined 
with exercise, but also with the development of the corporeal system. For this reason, such exer- 
cises should be frequent but not long. 

Exercises in mounting require neither particular strength nor agility ; they are intended to produce 
fearlessness, and the power of looking down from high stations, and consequently to prevent weak- 
ness of nerves and giddiness. 

The excellent Gymnasium of Mr. Barret, (in Walnut street) an engraving of which we gave in 
our last number, embraces many improvements upon the established system of Gymnastics—and a 
great variety of exercises are there practised, of which our limits have prevented us from taking 
notice. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Hyperion, a Romance, By the author of Outre-Mer. Two volumes. Samuel Colman, New York. 


Were it possible to throw into a bag the lofty thought and manner of the “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” 
together with the quirks and quibbles and true humor of “ Tristram Shandy,” not forgetting a few 
of the heartier drolleries of Rabelais, and one o1 two of the Phantasy Pieces of the Lorrainean Cal- 
16t, the whole, when well shaken up, and thrown out, would be a very tolerable imitation of « Hy- 
perion.” This may appear to be commendation, but we do not intend it as such. Works like this 
of Professor Longfellow, are the triumphs of ‘Tom O’Bedlam, and the grief of all true criticism, 
They are potent in unsettling the popular faith in Art—a faith which, at no day more than the pre- 
sent, needed the support of men of letters. That such things succeed at all, is attributable to the 
sad fact that there exist men of genius who, now and then, unmindful of duty, indite them—that 
men of genius ever indite them is attributable to the fact that these are often the most indolent of 
human beings. A man of true talent who would demur at the great labor requisite for the stern de- 
mands of high art—at the umemitting toil and patient elaboration which, when soul-guided, result 
in the beauty of Unity, Totality, and Truth—men, we say, who would demur at such labor, make 
no scruple of scattering at random a profusion of rich thought in the pages of such farragos as “ Hy- 
perion.” Here, indeed, there is little trouble—but even that little is most unprofitably lost. To the 
writers of these things we say—all Ethics lie, and all History lies, or the world shall forget ye and 
your works. We have no design of commenting, at any length, upon what Professor Longfellow 
has written. We are indignant that he too has been recreant to the good cause. We, therefore, 
dismiss his “ Hyperion” in brief. We grant him high qualities, but deny him the Future. In the 
present instance, without design, without shape, without beginning, middle, o1 end, what earthly 
object has his book accomplished !—what definite impression has it left ? 





Travels in North America during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836. Including a summer residence 
with the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, in the remote prairies of the Missouri, and a visit to Cuba 
and the Azore Islands. By the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray. Two Volumes. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


Reasons of a nature altogether domestic induced Mr. Murray to delay, until the present moment, 
the publication of his travelling journal, and, in some respects, this delay has been of advantage to 
himself and to the public. A thorough disgust with the twaddle of the Trollopes, and the flat false- 
hoods and miserable inanities of the Marryatts, has thrown him, by means of a proper caution, upon 
the better, although less beaten track, of candor, plain statements, and common sense. He has also 
now in his favor ihat public revulsion of feeling which these little scribbling wretches have brought 
about. We turn from folly with more sincere pleasure than we should have turned from good 
sense, to the candid, frank, and simply philosophical narrative of the gentleman in mind and man- 
ner—the gentleman whose station in society, as well as whose endowments through education, enti- 
tle him to our respect, and ensure for him our most earnest attention. 

We do not mean to say, however, that our author has been brow-beaten into truth by the popular 
judgment upon falsehood. On the contrary, no one can look over the volumes before us without 
feeling at once aware that a direct and open simplicity is the leading feature of the mind of the wri- 
ter. His speculations, never showily profound, are only so at all, by their thorough and unpretend- 
ing naturalness, by the obviousness and simplicity with which they seem to be educed from the ob- 
jects which have presented themselves to his understanding. For this reason, the plain narrative 
of his sea-disasters, in the beginning of his voyage, will rank with any composition within our 
knowledge, upon a similar subject. His observations strike the reader with all the vividness of ori- 
ginality, because, being absolutely such as natural thoughts suggest, they differ altogether from the 
elaborated reflections to which the romanticists have accustomed the popular mind. 

His work is already in the hands of all classes of readers, and no comments now to be made upon 
it will have much influence upon the general decision. In common with all the world, we regard it 
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as positively the most entertaining book of travels in America put forth by a British writer. It 
abounds in ndtve remarks, and shows a happy tact in the choice of subjects for disquisition. The 
chapters respecting his visit to the Pawnee Nation have about them a spice of open-hearted drollery 
and thorough good-humor, which will render them exceedingly popular. The “ Pawnee dandy,” 
we perceive, has been frequently copied into the daily prints, and it is indeed a laughable portrait- 
ure worthy of all praise. 

In his delineations of Virginian habitudes and mannets—a theme often attempted, but seldom 
with success—he has been particularly truthful. Virginians will recognize his sketchy picture as far 
more life-like than many an elaborate painting. We may here observe, by the way, that in his de- 
sire to do justice to the noble and lofty simplicity of Judge Marshall, he has been led into one little 
inaccuracy. “ His house is small,” he writes, «and more humble in appearance than those of the 
average of successful lawyers, or merchants.” ‘This is true, if at all, only as regards the average 
throughout the Union. In Richmond, Judge Marshall's is regarded as a very large and desirable 
house—indeed, it would be called a large house any where. In regard to Mr. Murray’s “ receiving 
attentions in Richmond more marked than he either expected o1 felt himself entitled to,” we can as- 
sure him that he is precisely the kind of person whom Virginians make a point of treating with re- 
spect, and that throughout the whole State he could have entered at will into a society as absolutely 
aristocratical as any in Europe—a society, by the way, which would have either received the redoubt- 
able Captain Marryatt as a monster to be tolerated, er kicked him out of doors as a matter of course. 





The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James McPherson, Esq. To which are prefixed a Life of 
the Translator; A Preliminary Discourse or Review of the Controversy relative tothe Authen- 
ticity of the Poems, and Dissertations on the Era and Poems of Ossian. Thomas, Cowperth- 
wait & Co., Philadelphia. 


This edition of the “ much debated” Ossian is a very beautiful one indeed. Of the Poems them- 
selves it is scarcely necessary to speak. ‘To-day, thanks to a thousand critical investigations, their 
great merits, as well as minor deficiencies, are matters sufficiently well understood. We think it 
desirable that the name of the writer should have been prefixed, in each case, to the Dissertations on 
the Era and Poems, as well as to the Life of McPherson, It must, indeed, have been omitted by 
an oversight. The Dissertations, we presume, are those of Dr. Blair-—but there is nothing in the 
book to lead the reader to this opinion. Moreover, these treatises are all in favor of the authenticity 
of the Poems; it might have been as well, perhaps, to offer something on the other side of the ques- 
tion—especially as that other side is altogether the most tenable, Dr. Johnson's protest might have 
been well given ; it is much to the purpose, and his hearty exacerbation is amusing, to say no more. 
The Objections of Malcolm Laing would have also proved interesting ; or those of Wordsworth in 
the preface to an edition of his own poems; and the important observations of Gibbon should have 
been, at least, alluded to, in an edition like the present--observations which, with ourselves individu- 
ally, had more force in engendering a conviction of the forgery than the more elaborate arguments 
of more verbose men. 





The Gift. A Christmas and New Year's Present for 1840. Edited by Miss Leslie. Carey and 
Hart, Philadelphia. 


This, the fourth volume of the “ Gift,” is, in all respects, superior to its predecessors, and is a re- 
markably beautiful and excellent book. The plates, with a single exception, are engraved by Ame- 
rican engravers, from original pictures by American painters. Indeed, most of these pictures may 
be said to have been painted expressly for the work, as they form a portion of the private collection 
of Mr. Carey. In thus looking at home for talent, the publishers have shown a patriotic and praise- 
worthy spirit which is not often evinced in cases such as this, where the patriotism is at the expense 
of the pocket. 

In our present number, we have no room to speak at length of the book, as it deserves; we may 
take an opportunity of doing so hereafter. At present we may remark, in brief, that the “ Don 
Quixotte,” painted by Leslie, and engraved by Danforth, is noble and bold ; that the “ Ghost-Book,” 
by Pease, from a picture by Comegys, is, in the same manner, capital; as also, again in the same 
manner, the “Isabella” of Sully, engraved by Cheney. The plate entitled « Childhood,” by the 
same artists, (Sully and Cheney,) is a gem; and we particularly admire « A Portrait,” beautifully 
done by Forrest, from a design, also, of Sully’s. The embellishments, however, which will attract 
the most attention, are two vivid home pictures by W. E. Mount, engraved with great spirit by A. 
Lawson. 

Of the literary contents, we can now scareely say a word. Mr. Simms has a good story about a 
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“Lazy Crow ;” Miss Leslie has an admirable sketch in her own always admirable manner; and a 
brief poem, by N. C. Brooks, of Baltimore, entitled « The Nyctanthes,” is worthy of the highest 
commendation. 


A System of Modern Geography, comprising a Description of the Present State of the World, 
and its Five Great Divisions, America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, with their Several 
Empires, Kingdoms, States, Territories, etc. The whole Embellished by Numerous Engravings 
of Various Interesting Objects of Nature and Art; together with Representations of Remarka- 
ble and Noted Events. Simplified and Adapted to the Capacity of Youth. Illustrated by an 
Atlas of Sixteen Maps, Drawn and Engraved to Accompany the Work. By 8S. Augustus Mit- 
chell. Thomas, Cowperthwait 4 Co., Philadelphia. 


Mr. Mitchell is very favorably known to the public by previous geographical labors. His present 
work does him infinite credit, and, owing to the obvious character of its superivrity over all school- 
books upon the same subject, will not fail to make his fortune, by making its way, at once, into every 
respectable school in the Union. In such matters, teachers, who deserve the name, have no alterna- 
tive—it is positively incumbent upon them to supply their pupils with the best (accessible) text- 
books in every department of knowledge. Apart from the positive merit of a work they are allow- 
ed, in honor, no consideration. In this view of the case we predict a rapid and extensive circulation 
of the Geography now before us. It is, beyond all question, the best school-book upon the subject 
now in existence. 

We note a few of its leading features. The whole work is divided into short sections, such as 
are considered sufficient for one lesson, and these sections are marked, for the purpose of saving trou- 
ble to the teacher, and gradually enlarged, so as to keep pace with the increasing capacity of the 
pupil. 

As far as prescribed limits would permit, we have a description of the various political divisions 
of the earth, according to the views exhibited in the latest and most authentic works on the subject. 
In the accomplishment of this portion of his design, Mr. Mitchell has evidently labored with dili- 
gence, and assuredly has displayed a more than ordinary tact. 

The text of the book is remarkably accurate, not only in itself, but in its accordance with the At- 
las—a point not always attended to. The Maps themselves are all from original drawings, especi- 
ally adapted tu the work, and are engraved with exceeding neatness and distinctness, as well a8 care- 
fully colored, ‘They also embody the location of remarkable historical events, of rail-roads and ca- 
nals, and the distances from continent to continent-—a decided and valuable improvement. We 
have maps, too, of Palestine and Liberia. ‘The map of Oceanica is compiled with reference to the 
religious and moral changes which have occurred in its principal islands within the last twenty years. 
This has never been done before. 

We should not neglect to speak of the pictorial designs which enliven and illustrate the book, and 
are all well engraved, chiefly from spirited original drawings. Some of these designs are of a na- 
tional character, illustrating important incidents in the history of the country; the greater number, 
however, represent striking objects in nature or art, and are of a character well adapted to arrest the 
attention and excite the curiosity of the pupil. 

The scrupulous accuracy of the text, (as far as positive accuracy is attainable in a science so con- 
stantly progressive,) and the perfect distinctness of the maps, are points which, alone, would insure 
for Mr. Mitchell’s Geography a preference over all the similar books with which the country is flood- 
ed, and in most of which the grossest and silliest errors abound, while their Atlases are scarcely to 
be understood at all—but there are a great variety of other particulars (a far greater variety than we 
can attempt to discuss here) which render the work, as we have already said, the most desirable text- 
book extant upon the subject of which it treats. We heartily wish it all the success which its very 
high merits deserve. 


Flora’s Lexicon, An Interpretation of the Language and Sentiment of Flowers; with an Out- 
line of Botany, and a Poetical Introduction. By Catharine H. Waterman. Herman Hooker, 
Philadelphia. 


This little work will hold a high place, and deservedly so, among the numerous gift-books for 1840. 
It is an attempt to comprise within reasonable compass a full lexicon of the rich language of flowers, 
and the work is adorned with such quotations from the best poets of our language, both native and 
foreign, as have a direct and graceful reference either to the peculiarities of the flowers, or to the sen- 
timents which they are imagined to express. An outline of Botany is appended—concise yet suf- 
ficient for its purpose. The botanical name of each flower commences with a fanciful ornamental 
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wood-cut by way of capital letter, and we have also illustrations of the Rose, Ivy, Myrtle, Scarlet 
Tpomeea, Laurustinus, Vonvolvulus, Jasmine, Strawberry, Tulip, Crown Imperial, Turk’s Cap, Lily, 
and Lily of the Valley, all beautifully drawn on stone, and colored by James Ackerman. These, 
we say, are worthy of all praise ; but the gem of the work—and what would be a gem in any work— 
is the Poetical Introduction, from the pen of the editress, Miss Waterman. 


Opinions of Lord Brougham on Politics, Theology, Law, Science, Education, Literature, ete. etc. 
As Exhibited in his Parliamentary and Legal Speeches, and Miscellaneous Writings. Two vo- 
lames. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The object of this publication was not only to embody the most brilliant passages from the most 
celebrated speeches and writings of Lord Brougham, but also to develop, in a gradual manner, the 
particular mind and genius of the man. This design is well carried out, and we arise from the 
earnest perusal of the book with our opinion strengthened, if possible, in regard to the extraordinary 
character and exceeding vigor of the intellect discussed, Perhaps, however, the best portion of the 
work is embodied in the Prefatory Memoir, which contains more complete, accurate, and sati 
information about his Lordship, both in his public and private life, than any thing of the kind hither- 
to published. 


Fair Rosamond; or, The Days of King Harry II. An Historical Romance. By Thomas Mil- 
ler, Author of “ Royston Gower,” “ Beautves of the Country,” “ A Day in the Woods,” etc. 
Two volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


“ Royston Gower” will even yet be fresh in the memory of many of our readers. Its writer ap- 
pears to us to be a man of true genius, but of a somewhat uncultivated intellect—of deficient edu- 
cation. 

The subject he has chosen for the present novel is one of excellent maderie/, and he has handled 
it well, The liberties taken with the historical character of Rosamond, in making her privately mar- 
ried to the King, and in many other respects, are fully justifiable upon the ground that we really 
know little about her, and that that little has no great weight of authenticity. 


The Man About Town. By Cornelius Webbe, Author of « Glances at Life,” etc. Two volumes. 
Carey and Har‘, Philadelphia. 


Cornelius Webbe is one of the best of that numerous school of writers who sprang up upon the 
ruins of Lamb’s intellect. He carries his harum-scarum, hyper-excursive mannerism to an extent 
which is sometimes fatiguing, but, upon the whole, is an author of merit, and possesses a dash of 
the “true and blissful Hippocrene.” If a man is in a perfectly good humor with himself and all 
the world, he will find nothing to ruffle his temper in the “ Man About Town.” Some ef these va- 
garies are capital, outrageously so, and all are very readable. “ Punning made Easy,” we reckon in 
the class outrageous. “Charley Stump, the Crossing Sweeper,” is a humorous sketch, and the 
« Young Man at Ninety,” will be sure to please every one who is at the trouble of reading it. 


Hamilton King, or The Smuggler and the Dwarf. By the Old Sailor, author of « Tough Yarns,” 
“« Stories of Greenwich Hospital,” etc. Two volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The Old Sailor, whoever he is, is also the author of “The Naval Foundling,” a sea-novel, in 
three volumes, republished, a short while ago, by Messieurs Lea and Blanchard. He is a writer of 
spirit in many respects. His sea-scenes are exceedingly vivid and life-like, and altogether his works 
are of that particular character which is sure to render a book popular, in the most usual, and ia the 
most rigorous sense of the term. 
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